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Vorwort- 

Die folgende Untersuchung wurde bis zum ersten Teil 
des zweiten Kapitels einschließlich bereits im Januar dieses 
Jahres als Bonner Inaugural-Dissertation veröffentlicht. Den 
ausgezeichneten Aufsatz von Ernst Bendz: Notes on 
the Literary Relationship between Walter Pater and Oscar 
Wilde (Neuphilologische Mitteilungen. Helsingfors. 1912.), 
habe ich nicht verwerten können, weil ich ihn erst unmittelbar 
vor dem Abschluß des Drucks meiner ganzen Arbeit kennen 
lernte. 

Für mannigfache wertvolle Hilfe und fördernde An¬ 
weisung bin ich Herrn Professor Dr. K. D. Bülbring ganz 
besondren Dank schuldig; auch Herr R. R o ß sowie Herr 
Clir. Millard haben mich durch freundliche Auskünfte 
wirksam unterstützt und in hohem Grade verpflichtet. 

Mettmann, im April 1913. 

E. J. Bock. 
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Einleitung. 
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Aufgabe der Untersuchung und Stand der bisherigen 

Kenntnis von Pater’s Einfluß auf Wilde. 

Die vorliegende Arbeit soll untersuchen, wo und wann 
sich P a t e r’s Einfluß auf Wilde zeigt, und wie dessen Trag¬ 
weite für W i 1 d e’s Leben und Kunst abzugrenzen ist. 

Es ist zweckmäßig, zunächst das persönliche Verhält¬ 
nis beider Künstler darzustellen; denn Wilde behauptete 
von sich — mit Recht, wie Freunde gesagt haben, die ihn 
genau kannten: I have put all my genius into my life; 1 have 
put only my talent into my works i ). Sein Dandytum war ihm 
also wertvoller als seine Schriften; deshalb dürfte das Ver¬ 
ständnis für seine Abhängigkeit von Pater nicht unwesent¬ 
lich durch Berichte gefördert werden, die von autoritativer 
Seite über dies „Leben als Kunst“ in seinen Beziehungen zu 
Pater gegeben worden sind. Der eigentliche Nachweis des 
Einflusses ergibt sich aber aus einem kritischen Vergleich der 
Schriften P a t e r’s und W i 1 d e’s. Schon früh läßt sich ein 
umfangreicher Einflußkomplex erkennen; die Bedeutung des¬ 
selben für W i 1 d e’s reifere Schriften erhellt am besten aus 
dem Gegensatz zu Pate r’s späteren Ansichten, die übrigens 
Wilde in De Profundis teilweise auch selbst vertritt und 
zwar unabhängig von Pater. 

Zuvor soll zusammengestellt werden, was bisher über 
den Einfluß P a t e r’s auf Wilde geschrieben worden ist. 


M 


St., Oscar Wilde , A Study front 


Freuch of 


Andri Gide. Oxford 1905, S, 17. 

Bonner Studien zur Englischen Philologie. VIII. 
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In seinem Buche The Life of Oscar Wilde, 1906, be- 

__ _ • 

rührt R. H. Sherard die zu untersuchende Frage nur mittel¬ 
bar und vielleicht unbeabsichtigt. Gleichwohl ist hier zu seinen 
Ausführungen Stellung zu nehmen, weil er die Gültigkeit 
eines Beweisstückes für den Einfluß (vergl. unten) be¬ 
streitet. Es heißt nämlich auf Seite 65, daß Lady Wild e, 
Oscar Wilde’s Mutter, mitunter von dem Einfluß sprach, 
den ein Buch auf sie ausgeübt hatte; aber, so fährt Sherard 
fort, [she] did not go throngh life explaining that the perusal 
of a single book had entirely changed the current of her 
thoughts, her purposes and aims. This was one of the mista- 
kes that was made by her son, Oscar. It pleased him to say 
that some single book which had conte into his hands when 
he was a young man, had thus revolutionized his entire men- 
tality; and he attributed to the influence of this book all the 
things that seemed to have been prompted in him by what was 
not commonsense. Es folgt die Zergliedrung einer solchen 
seelischen Veranlagung aus The Picture of Dorian Gray (ib. 
S. 195 f.), und Sherard erklärt dann: This is, of course, 
silliness. Also nicht bloß auf das bestimmte Buch, sondern 
überhaupt auf die Möglichkeit einer solchen Beeinflussung bei 
Wilde bezieht sich diese Ablehnung. Dieser Punkt ist von 
großer Wichtigkeit: denn Wilde erzählt in De Profundis auf 
Seite 48: I remember dnring my first term at Oxford reading 
in Pater s Renaissance — that book which has had such stränge 
influence over my life — how Dante places low in the Inferno 
those who wilfully live in sadness l ). Ihrer Tendenz nach 
treffen S h e r a r d’s Ausführungen auch dieses Selbstzeugnis. 
Wilde aber war in Wirklichkeit literarischen Einflüssen im 
höchsten Grade zugänglich; und merkwürdigerweise bringt 
Sherard selbst einen Beweis dafür; auf Seite 311 seines 
Buches erzählt er: [Wilde] is reported to have said: “The 
Essays of the Renaissance are my Golden Book. 1 never 
iravel without them. But it is the very flower of the Deca- 



1) Pater, W. The Renaissance, S. 80: yls we come, in reading 
his life, on its harsh, untempered incidents the thought again and 
again arises that he is one of those who incur the fudgement of 

Dante, as having „wilfully lived in sadness“ (The Poetry of Michel 
Angeld). 
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dence. The last trumpet should have sounded at the moment 
it was written .“ A man who was present said: “But Mr. Wilde, 
wont you give me time to read themV ‘ “Oh, for that,“ said 
Oscar Wilde , “you will have time in either world.“ Diese 
Anekdote mindert bereits den Wert der in Frage stehenden 
Ablehnung; und mehr zur tieferen Einsicht in W i 1 d e als 
gegen Sherard sei ausführlicher dargetan, wie unrecht der 
Biograph in diesem Fall hat. 

In seinen Schriften behandelt W i 1 d e oft und sorgfältig 
das Problem der Beeinflussung; man darf den stark autobio¬ 
graphischen Roman The Picture of Dorian Gray, z. B., 
schlechthin als die Geschichte des Einflusses einer Persönlich¬ 
keit und eines Buches auf einen jungen Menschen bezeichnen. 
Viele Stellen (vergl. ib. S. 88, 195, 198, 226, 341) zergliedern 

mit solcher Feinheit die betreffende psychische Disposition 
und deren Aktualisierungen, daß es kaum noch fraglich er¬ 
scheinen kann, ob Wilde persönlich einer solchen Beeinflus¬ 
sung zugänglich gewesen ist. Völlige Gewißheit über diesen 
Punkt gibt The Decay of Lying (vergl. besonders Intentions, 
S. 33 ff., 53.); auf Seite 16 heißt es: One of the greatest trage- 
dies of my life is the death of Luden de Rubempre. It is a 
grief from. which I have never been able completely to rid 
myself. It haunts me in my moments of pleasure. I remem - 

her it when I laugh. Es liegt also keinerlei Grund vor, die 

% 

Gültigkeit der Behauptungen W i 1 d e’s in De Profundis 
{vgl. oben S. 2) einzuschränken oder auch nur anzuzweifeln. 

L. C. I n g 1 e b y’s umfangreiches Buch 1 ) will critical 
rather than biographical sein (S. 7); [it] endeavours to „ap - 

4 

preciate“ one of the strängest, saddest, most artistic and power- 
ful brains of modern times (S. 5). Aber es enthält nur ganz 
allgemeine Angaben über W i 1 d e’s Beziehungen zu seinen 
literarischen Vorgängern, obwohl Stellen zitiert werden, die 
im höchsten Maße von P a t e r’s Renaissance beeinflußt sind. 
In drei Sätzen findet sich eine dürftige Anerkennung der Be¬ 
deutung des Älteren für Wilde. Nach einem Zitat aus 
P a t e r’s Style, (Appreciations, S. 21), heißt es auf Seite 372: 
These lines ivere written by Oscar Wilde's master in English 
\jrose, Walter Pater, and we shall see how entirely Wüde has 

1) Ingleby L. C., Oscar Wilde. London, o. J. 
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adhered to such an arlistic attitude. Und noch unbestimmter 
steht auf Seite 374: It was Walter Vater who, in our own 
times, finally demolished the old tradition, and opened the way 
for a runter, such as Oscar Wilde, to bring the new discovery 
to its füllest perfection. Walter Pater showed that it was not 

V 

true that poetry differs only from prose by the presence of 
metrical restraint. 

In A. C. B e n s o n : Walter Pater, 1907, heißt es auf 
Seite 194 ff. mit unverkennbarer Beziehung auf Wilde : 
There was at Oxford in the days of Pater s early residence a 
certain xsthetic movement, a species of renaissance, in which 
the creed of beauty was strongly insisted upon. ln some mem- 
bers of the circle that was thus affected, this resulted in much 
extravagance of thought; and in some it had even worse results 
in loosening the principles of morality, and judging action by 

m 

the canons of what was held to he beautiful. It is a difficult 
subject to treat discreetly, because the epigoniof the school, 
in certain notorious instances, ended in complete moral and so¬ 
cial shipwreck.With the extravagancesand excessesof the school 
it is needless to say that Pater, a man of scrupulous conscience 
and a high Standard of moral delicacy, had not the slightest 
sympathy; but his love of paradox, his recklessness of irony, 
unquestionably led him to say things which could be unhappily 
distorted and misapplied, and which, not in his own case, but 
in the case of those who heard and exaggerated them, were cap- 
able of being construed in a serious light, and the utterance 
of ivhich may be said to have justified both anxiety and 
distress. Here, as elsewhere, the true Pater is to be seen in his 

ivritings, and not in his ironical di c t a . In the 

xsthetic movement, Pater concerned himself solely with the 

doctrine, . those with ivhom he was in a certain sense 

in sympathy on the higher xsthetic grounds, applied the doc¬ 
trine of beauty to a recklesseness of practice which Pater not 
only condemned, but the contemplation of which both disgusted 
and appalled him. It is better to have no misconception on this 
point. It is [. . .] unfair to think of Pater as in sympathy 
with the decadcnt school . 

Benson erkennt also grundsätzliche Beziehungen an; 
andre Angaben, welche das Problem dieser Untersuchung be¬ 
treffen, enthält sein Buch nicht. 
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Leon K e 11 n e r’s l ) Bemerkungen liegt die oben 
<S. 2) angeführte Stelle aus De Profundis zu Grunde. Auf 
Seite 516 zitiert er aus W. H. M a 11 o c k’s Satire The New 
Piepublic einige grobhedonistische Meinungen Herrn Rose’s, 
des Zerrbilds Walter Pate r’s, und schließt: „Was 
Walter Pater in Wahrheit niemals gelehrt hat, das hat einer 
seiner Oxforder Hörer, Oscar Wilde, der mit einer begreif¬ 
lichen Absichtlichkeit seine Jüngerschaft betont (De Profundis 
45) 2 ), als Lebensanschauung verkündet und praktisch geübt.“ 

Kellner trennt AV i 1 d e’s Lebensanschauung von der 
des älteren Ästheten, bezweifelt aber sachlich die „Jünger¬ 
schaft“ nicht; daß er das Bruchstück aus W i 1 d e’s letztem 
Bekenntnis so auffaßt, als ob es der Zuchthäusler in der „be¬ 
greiflichen Absicht“ geschrieben, sein Ansehen wieder herzu¬ 
stellen, ist kaum zulässig; aus dem Zusammenhang geht her¬ 
vor, daß es sich keineswegs um eine „Betonung“, sondern um 
eine gelegentliche Bemerkung handelt, die, wie sich zeigen 
wird, den Tatsachen durchaus entspricht. 

Ernst Groth schreibt in W ü 1 k e r’s „Geschichte 

der Englischen Literatur 1907: „.viele seiner 

[ W i 1 d e’s] Ansichten über Kunst und Künstler, besonders 
in den Essays „Intentions“ (1891) sind oft nur paradox ge¬ 
formte Reminiszenzen aus den aesthetischen Studien Ruskins 
oder Walter Paters, von dessen „Studien über die Geschichte 
Jer Renaissance“ AVilde selbst in seinen Selbstbekenntnissen 

„Aus der Tiefe“ (De Profundis, 1895, S. 45) sagt, „sie hätten 
auf sein Leben einen großen Einfluß ausgeübt“ (S. 400). 

In seinem ideengeschichtlichen Buche „Streif züge durch 
die neueste englische Literatur \ 1912, deckt Bernhard 
E e h r Beziehungen zwischen den englischen Neuromantikern 
und der deutschen Romantik auf. Er sagt u. a.: „. . . bei No¬ 
valis finden wir fast alle Keime der Paterschen Lehre: ja sogar 
Jie Ausartungen seiner Schüler, besonders Wilde’s, sind ange¬ 
deutet .... Und was den Urkeim aller dieser Verirrungen, 
nämlich die Fichte’sche Ichlehre betrifft, so hat schon Co- 
leridge geahnt, daß sie schließlich zur Feindseligkeit der Natur 


1) Leon Kellner: Die englische Literatur im Zeitalter der 


Königin Victoria. 


1909 . 


2) Nach der Tauchnitzausgabe zitiert. 
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führen müsse, zu dem Nullpunkt, auf dem in der Tat Oscar 
Wilde zuletzt anlangte“ (S. 83 f.). Noch öfter nennt Fehr 
Wilde den Schüler P a t e r’s (vergl. etwa a. a. 0. S. 86, 
102); wichtig sind folgende Sätze: „Daß Walter Pater Ur¬ 
sache hatte, die gefährliche Wirkung seines Epilogs zu be¬ 
fürchten, das hat das Leben seines unglücklichen Schülers Oscar 
Wilde bewiesen. Wilde wollte das frühere Programm seines 
Lehrers voll und ganz verwirklichen: alle seine Lebensaugen¬ 
blicke durch starke Gefühlswerte inhaltlich steigern, um sein 
tief eigenstes, herrlichstes Leben zu leben“ (S. 99). 

In Aufsätzen und Einleitungen zu Uebersetzungen 
räumen Blei, Symons und Meyerfeld den Einfluß 
P a t e r’s auf W i 1 d e unbedingt ein. F ranz Blei schreibt 
in In Memoriam Oscar Wilde, 1905, auf Seite 52: „Ähnlich 

wie Beardsley die Formtraditionen der Präraphaeliten brachte 
Wilde die ästhetischen Traditionen, die von Pater ausgingen, 
zu einem Ende, das der Auflösung gleich ist, durch eine hef- 

w 

tige und oft pedantische Forcierung des Prinzips vom Leben 
in Schönheit, das ihm so zu einem Paradox wird, mit dem zu 
spielen ihn sein leichter irischer Witz gern verleitet.“ Deut¬ 
licher noch geht seine Ansicht aus der Einleitung zur „Roman¬ 
tischen Renaissance \ 1906, hervor, wenn er sagt: „Wilde 
machte mit dem Programm des englischen Aesthetizismus 
ernst und brachte ihn damit zu einem vorläufigen Ende. Er 
ließ die delikaten Sätze des pessimistischen Freudensuchers 
Pater nicht in der intellektuellen Sphäre der Bücher, er wollte 
sie auf das Leben probieren, von dem sie ja reden, und gab sein 
eigenes Leben als Einsatz auf die Probe“ (S. 8). 

Aus In Memoriam Oscar Wilde sei noch von A. Sy- 

# 

mons Folgendes angeführt: „Sein [W i 1 d e’s] Stil, selbst 
der seiner Prosa, wird unehrlich, ein verwirrendes Echo von 
Pater oder einem Franzosen, sowie er schön zu schreiben ver¬ 
sucht“ (S. 46); ferner: „Unter diesen Seelen [W i 1 d e’s] war 
eine nach dem Muster Flauberts, eine andere nach dem Muster 
Pater’s, andere kannten Baudelaire und Huysmans und de 
Quincey und Swinburne“ (S. 48). 

Meyerfeld nennt Wilde in der Vorrrede zu seiner 
Übertragung des De Profundis , 1909, auf Seite XXI, den 
„Schüler und Verehrer Walter Paters“; in „Aesthetisches und 
Polemisches“, 1909, sagt er von Wilde : „Die englische 
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Kunstrenaissance zeigt uns den Aestheten de pur sang. Den 
Schüler Ruskins und den Bewunderer Walter Paters“ (S. 9). 

Im gleichen Sinn äußert sich R. Roß, (Libr. Ed. XIII, 
S. XV): That Wilde derived a great deal from the older man 
[Whistler] goes without saying, just as he derived much in 
a greater degree from Pater, Pushin, Arnold and Burne-Jones . 
Von den persönlichen Beziehungen während der achtziger 
Jahre heißt es in der Libr. Ed. XII, auf Seite XII: The great 

men of the previous generation, Wilde s intellectual peers, with 

# 

whom he was in artistic sympathy, looked on him ashance. 
Rushin tvas disappointed with his former pupil, and Pater did 
not hesitate to express disapprobation to private friends; while 
he accepted incense from a disciple, he distrusted the thurifer . 

Das jüngste Buch über Wilde, A. Ransome’s 
Oscar Wilde, A Critical Study, 1912, würdigt vornehmlich 
den Künstler; gleich seinen Vorgängern aber betont Ran- 
s o m e weniger die literarische Abhängigkeit W i 1 d e’s als 
das Ursprüngliche und Eigenartige in dessen Schriften. Je¬ 
doch verschweigt er keineswegs, daß reife Vorbilder von Be¬ 
deutung für Wilde gewesen sind, und deutet auch an, was 
Wilde Pater verdankt. Bei der Schilderung der geistigen 
Umgebung, aus der die Poems stammen, weist er auf den 
P a t e r’schen Einfluß hin: The university at that time was 
full of lively influences. Walter Pater s “Renaissance ‘ had 
not long left the press. Its author, that grave man, was to be 
met in his panelled rooms, ready to advise, to point the way 
to rare boohs, and to talk of the secrets of his art. Pater in 
those days was a nerv classic, the private possession of those 
young men, who found his boohs “the holy writ of beauty “ 

(S. 37). Von The Critic as Artist heißt es auf Seite 115: 
There is something . ... of Walter Pater in the choice of the 
fruit they [Gilbert und Ernest] so idly pluck from the tree 
of hnowledge. But Pater could not have let their conversation 
change so easily from smooth io ripple and from ripple to 
smooth; .... 

Später wird sich Gelegenheit bieten, andre Auffassungen 
R a n s o m e’s eingehender zu behandeln. 

Am ausführlichsten hat sich bisher ThomasW right 
im zweiten Bande seines Buches The Life of Walter Pater, 
1906, zur vorliegenden Frage geäußert. Auf Seite 121 be- 
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merkt er: ln these days he [W i 1 d e] had two enthusiasnis — 
Keats and Pater, the perusal of whose Renaissance pro - 

ved the turning-point in his life . He had no sooner left 

College than, fired with enthusiasm for Pater s teaching, he 
commenced the Propaganda with which his name is associated. 
Vom Pate r’schen Einfluss sagt W right auf Seite 123: In 
both his poetry and his prose writings the influence of Pater 
is very marked, and direct allusions are not uncommon. Auf 

seine Belege wird im Laufe der Untersuchung zurückzukom- 

% 

men sein. 

Er berichtet ferner, daß Wilde Rezensionen über einige 
Bücher Pater’s geschrieben und Pater The Picture of Dorian 
Gray im Bookman besprochen habe; erzählt weiter einige 
Anekdoten von beiden; vergleicht ihre äußere Erscheinung 
und macht endlich folgende wichtige Aufstellung: The various 
citations from Wilde s works which we have given show 
clearly the influence of Pater on the most enthusiastic of his 
disciples; but we must point out that Wilde had adopted not 
Pater s later views but the views that Pater held at the time 
the R e n ai s s an c e appeared. Since that date, however, 
Pater had proceeded leagues. He had passed from Cyrenaicism 
to Platonism, and from Platonism to Christianity. Already 
the Bible, the Prayer-Book, and the Breviary were, as he told 
a friend, his chief reading. Pater never repudiated his old 
views, but the remembrance of some of them made him uncom- 
fortable; and it would have pleased him better if Wilde had 
accepted them with less fervour (S. 125). 

Diese Abgrenzung soll später genauer besprochen werden. 

Die Abhängigkeitsfrage wird also im allgemeinen be¬ 
jaht ; aber es fehlt durchaus eine zulängliche Bestimmung der 
Tragweite des Pate r’schen Einflusses. W r i g h t’s Behaup¬ 
tungen sind zu spärlich und nicht einwandfrei; eine Spezial*- 
Untersuchung ist mithin wohl gerechtfertigt. 
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I. Kapitel. 

Persönliche Beziehungen. 


Als Wilde im Jahre 1874 nach Oxford kam, war er 
im „magnetischen Alter“; Mil ton, viele englische Dichter des 
19. Jahrhunderts, Dante, Mazzini, Heine, Goethe, die fran¬ 
zösischen Romantiker, Parnassiens und Symbolisten fesselten 
ihn. Einen nachhaltigen Eindruck übte auf ihn damals Pa- 
t e r’s Renaissance aus. Es ist bereits darauf hingewiesen 
worden, daß Wilde den Einfluß dieses Buches selbst in 
De Profundis bezeugt (vgl. oben S. 2). Vorlesungen Pate r’s, 
der damals fcllow of Brasenose College war, hat Wilde als 
Student nicht gehört. Wenigstens schreibt mir Herr R. 
R o ß ‘): At all evenls the only lecture of Pater s which Wilde 
ever attended was one on “Prosper Merimee “ '), which 1 
attended myself. I was surprised when Wilde told me he had 
never heard Pater lecture before. Afterwards Pater asked 
Wilde if he ivas able to hear him clearly — Wilde said 
“We overheard you “. 

Wilde hat nicht zu dem engeren Kreise gehört, in dem 
der scheue und verschlossene Pater sich freier gab, ja, wie 
seine Freunde berichtet haben, mit witzigen Paradoxen und 
kluger Unterhaltungskunst zu fesseln wußte 8 ). Wilde hat 
aber den Verfasser seines „goldenen Buches“ gekannt. Er 
erzählt 1 2 3 4 ) in Mr. Pater s Last Volume (Libr. Ed. Bd. XII, S. 


1) Wilde’s treuer Freund und der zuverlässige Kenner seiner 
Persönlichkeit, Herr Robert Roß, hatte die Güte, mir in einem Brief 
vom 30. April 1912 einige bemerkenswerte, biographische Einzelheiten mit- 
xuteilen, die Wilde’s Beziehungen zu Pater betreffen und hier ver¬ 
öffentlicht werden dürfen. 

2) Diese Vorlesung wurde im November 1890 zu Oxford gehalten. 

3) I have a good many of Pater's letters to Wilde; they are 
all formal little notes , invitations to dinner and tea, and suggest 
no degree of intimacy with the writer whom Wilde admired } I 
think, more than any one eise. R. Roß. Brief vom 30. IV. 1912. 

4) Die Anekdote berichtet auch Wright a. a. O. II. auf Seite 123 
und bemerkt dazu: This small but interesting fact has not previously 
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538): When I first had the privilege — and 1 count it a very 
high one — of meeting Mr. Walter Tater, he said to me r 
smiling, “ Why do you always write poetry? Why do you 

not write prose? Prose is so much more difficult li . 

It was during my undergraduate days at Oxford; . 

I may frankly confess now that at the time 1 did not 
quite comprehend ivhat Mr. Pater really meant; and it was 
not tili I had carefully studied his heautiful and suggestive es- 
says on the Renaissance that I fully realised what a wonder- 
ful self-conscious art the art of English prose-writing 
really is, or may he made to he. Carlyle s stormy rhetoric, 
Ruskin s winged and passionate eloquence, had seemed to me 
to spring from enthusiasm rather than from art. I do not think 
I knew then that even prophets correct their proofs. As for 
dacobean prose, I thought it too exuherant; and Queen Anne 
prose appeared to me terribly bald, and irritatingly rational. 
But Mr. Pater s essays hecame to me “the golden hook of spirit 
and sense, the holy writ of beauty“. They are still this to 
me. It is possible, of course that I may exaggerate about them; 
I certainly hope that I do; for where there is no exaggeration 
there is no love, and where there is no love there is no ander¬ 
st anding. 

Dieselbe wahre Hochachtung bezeugt W r i g h t (a. a. 
0. II. S. 126): As time ivent on he [Wilde] treated Pater al- 
most as a divinity, and when writing him a letter, or sending 
him a book, he loved to begin, French fashion, “Homage to the 
great master /“ Allerdings galt eine derartige Verehrung dem 
Verfasser der Renaissance, weniger der Persönlichkeit 
Pate r’s, die Wilde nur teilweise zu würdigen vermochte. 
Pater, andrerseits, scheint selbst in der Zeit des besten Ein¬ 
verständnisses bei aller Höflichkeit eine Distanz gewahrt zu 
haben, die Vertraulichkeit ausschloß; die geringen Sympathien 
für den Jüngeren verwandelten sich in fast empörte Mißbil- 


been published. It was told to the writer by Mr. John Payne, icho 
had it from Wilde’s own lips. Der erste Satz ist nicht zutreffend, da 
Wilde die Anekdote schon am 22. März 1890 im Sp e a k er erzählt hatte. 
W i 1 d e’ 8 eigene Version macht auch W r i g h t’ s Angabe über das Ergebnis 
dieser Anregung hinfällig: the resultwas the series of charming article* 
in the Nineteent h Century; diese Aufsätze erschienen erst 1889 
und 1890, also lange Jahre nach der ersten Bekanntschaft. 
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ligung, als dieser im Reklamegewand die ästhetische Lehre ver¬ 
kündete. Der äußere Verkehr änderte sich indeß nicht: in 

den Rezensionen über P a t e r ; s Imaginäry Portraits ‘) und 

# 

Appreciations *) erkennt W i 1 d e mit klugem Lob des Meisters 
große Bedeutung an, während er den Stil, der ihm nicht liegt, 
nur zurückhaltend kritisiert. Sicherlich kennzeichnet Roß 
das gegenseitige Verhältnis glücklich, wenn er mir schreibt *): 
My Impression, and it is only my own impression, is, that 
Wilde admired Pater a great deal more than Pater admired 
Wilde. Pater liked the homage and was conscious of Wilde s 
sincere and extraordinary admiration, but he was a little fright- 
ened by Wilde s attitude towards life and literature: I used 
to hear from Pater s really intimate friends that while he ad¬ 
mired Wilde s cleverness, he disliked him personally very 
much, and spoke very unkindly about him. I think this was 
probably true; the day when the news of Pater s death arrived 
in London Wilde said “Dear Pater was always frightened of 
my Propaganda 1 ; events may certainly be said to have justified 
Pater s caution. Im Jahre 1890 soll Wilde das Manuskript 
seines Romans The Picture of Dorian Gray Pater vorgelegt 
haben; W right berichtet dazu (a. a. O. II. S. 156): [Pa¬ 
ter] . . . suggested some alterations in the phraseology, 
ivhich ivere carried out. Dies scheint nicht ganz zutreffend zu 
sein, denn Herr Roß schreibt in dem schon mehrfach ange¬ 
führten Brief an mich: I was certainly not aware that Wilde 
showed the Manuscript of “Dorian Gray 1 to Pater and without 

very conclusive evidence in the shape of a letter 1 venture to 

% 

doubt very much that he did so. Pater, however, read the 
story when it was printed in Lippincott’s Magazine, and I re- 
member Wilde telling me that Pater then suggested certain 
alterations which Wilde announced his intention of adopling. 
If you compare the original Version in Lippincott with the en- 
larged Version published afterwards, you will find that there 
are certain alterations of phraseology, whether these ivere ac- 
cording to Pater s suggestions or not, I do not know *). 

4 

1) Libr. Ed. XII. S. 172 als Mr. Paters Imaginary Portraits. 

2) Libr. Ed. XII. S. 538 als Mr. Pater’s Last Volume. 

3) Brief vom 30. April 1912. 

4) Herr C. Millard war so freundlich, mir die seltene Ausgabe 
des Romans in Lippincott’s Magazine zu leihen und dadurch einen ge- 
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Stuart Mason berührt diese Frage in Art and Mo- 
rality, 1912, mehrfach; er schreibt auf Seite 22 f.: In the ori¬ 
ginal Lippincott Version one passage is said to have struck 
Pater as being indefinite and likely to suggest evil to evil 
minds. This paragraph Wilde elaborated, but he refused to 
suppress a single sentence of wliat he had written. "No artist 
is consciously wronghe declared. In der Gerichtsverhand¬ 
lung antwortete Wilde auf die Frage: After the criticisms 
that were passed on “Dorian Gray “ was it modified a good 
deal? — No. Additons were made. In one case it was pointed 
out to me — . ... by the only critic of the Century whose 
opinion I set high, Mr. Walter Pater — that a certain passage 
was liable to misconstruction, and I made one addition (S. 
205 f.). Und nochmals: In reference to “Dorian Gray '‘ the 
witness [W i 1 d e] said: “ Mr . Walter Pater wrote me several 
letters about it, and in consequence of what he said 1 modified 
one passage (S. 213). 

P a t e r’s Kritik *) dieses Romans ist anerkennend und 

¥ 

gerecht, aber ohne besondere Wärme. 

Unmittelbare Erwähnungen P a t e r’s in Wild e’s 
Schriften seien noch zusammengestellt. 

Im unreifsten Prosaversuch Wild e’s, The Grosvenor 
Gallery I (Libr. Ed. XIII. S. 6 ff.), findet sich ein Zitat aus 

der Renaissance. Und am Schluß dieser Besprechung wird auf 
die Wiederbelebung der Schönheitsliebe hingewiesen, die Mr. 
Pater, and Mr. Symonds and Mr. Morris and many others, are 
fostering and keeping alive, each in his own peculiar fashion. 
In den folgenden zehn Jahren wird Pater nicht genannt. 
Im Jahre 1877 erscheint die oben gekennzeichnete Rezension 
der Imaginary Portraits (vgl. oben S. 11), 1889 The Decay 
of Lying, wo W i 1 d e über P a t e r’s Grundsatz von der Ver¬ 
schmelzung des Stoffes mit der Form befindet. März 1890 
kam im Speaker Mr. Paters Last Volume heraus. The 
True Function and Value of Criticism im selben Jahre befaßt 
sich auch mit Pater. Die letzten namentlichen Erwähnun- 

i 

nauen Vergleich beider Versionen zu ermöglichen. ^Die wichtigsten Vari¬ 
anten sind in Art and Morality, 1912, S. 222 ff. zusammengestellt.) Die 
Änderungen sind sehr zahlreich, doch läßt sich mit Sicherheit keine auf 
Pate r’s Anregung zurückführen. 

1) The Bookman, November 1891. 
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gen enthält De Profundis. Es ist bereits auf das Selbstzeugnis 
für den Pate r’schen Einfluß hingewiesen worden (vergl. 

oben S. 2); S. 62 heißt es überdies: In Marius theEpi- 
c ur i an Pater seeks to reconcile the artistic life with the 
life of religion, in the deep, sweet, and austere sense of the 
word. But Marius is little more than a spectator: an ideal 
spectator indeed, and one to whom it is given “to contemplate 
the spectacle of life with appropriate emotions“, which Words- 
worth defines as the poet’s true aim; yet a spectator merely, 
and perhaps a little too much occupied with the comeliness of 
the henches of the sanctuary to notice that it is the sanctuary 
of sorrow that he is gasing at. 

Von P a t e r ist nur die eine schon erwähnte Schrift über 
W i 1 d e vorhanden: die Rezension des Romans The Picture of 
Doria,7i Gray im Novemberheft des Bookman 1890. 


II. Kapitel. 

Literarischer Einfluß Pater’s. 

1. In den Poems. 

a) Äußere Bestimmung des frühsten Einflusses. 

Yon den im Jahre 1881 als Poems erschienenen Erst¬ 
lingen Wild e’s lehnen sich Teile der Gedichte Humanitad, 
Theoretikos, Panthea, Helas und My Voice an P a t e r’s Re¬ 
naissance an. Um die Art des ersten Einflusses zu ermitteln 
(vgl. unten S. 18—27), muß zunächst die chronologische 
Reihenfolge der fünf Gedichte bestimmt werden. P a t e r’s 
Einfluß hat frühestens gegen Ende des Jahres 1874 zu wirken 
begonnen. Wilde sagt nämlich in De Profundis auf Seite 
48, daß er die Renaissance in seinem ersten term kennen ge¬ 
lernt habe (vgl. oben S. 2); er wurde am 17. Oktober 1874 
in Oxford immatrikuliert; sein erster term hat also vom Ok¬ 
tober bis Weihnachten 1874 gedauert. Die Verse, welche 
Pate r’schen Einfluß zeigen, stammen mithin aus dieser Zeit. 
Da sie „Gelegenheitsgedichte“ im Goethe’schen Sinne des 
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"Wortes sind, bietet ihr Inhalt, bezw. das Leben des jungen 
W i 1 d e eine wichtige Handhabe für ihre chronologische An¬ 
ordnung. Außerdem dienen dazu noch Kriterien formaler und 
äußerer Natur. 

Es liegt sicher eine besondere Absicht vor, wenn 
Wilde die Gedichte, von denen etwa die Hälfte bereits 
einzeln in Zeitschriften veröffentlicht worden war, gelegentlich 
der Gesamtausgabe in vier Gruppen zusammenstellt. Was er 
damit beabsichtigt, geht zunächst aus dem Inhalt dieser Grup¬ 
pen hervor; jede von ihnen soll eine wichtige Stufe seiner see¬ 
lischen Entwicklung mit ihren Vor- und Ausläufern zu einer 
Einheit verdichten. Dafür spricht auch die rein äußerliche 
Abtrennung einer Fourth Movement. Dieser Titel wurde erst 
in der vierten Auflage (1882) eingefügt und steht vor Versen, 
welche den verschiedenen, schon früher dargestellten Lebens¬ 
abschnitten angehören; seine Fassung bestätigt, daß die 
andren Titel drei voraufgehende „Bewegungen“ des Wilde- 
schen Werdens kennzeichnen sollen. Einzelne größere Ge¬ 
dichte verbinden die vier Gruppen; sie enthalten durchweg Be¬ 
standteile mehrerer Entwicklungsstadien; einheitlich sind je¬ 
doch Charmides und The Bürden of ltys. 

Die erste „Bewegung“ sind die Eleutheria; an Inhalten 
jugendlichen Erlebens erprobt sich die Darstellungskraft. 
Wilde ist unzufrieden mit der Gegenwart und idealisiert 
rückschauend besonders Milton und seine Zeit. Es ist be¬ 
merkenswert, daß die Überwindung des verflachenden Idols 
„Freiheit“ wiederholt betont wird; abschließend verkünden 
diese Spiele, die nur Vorspiele sind, W i 1 d e’s neues Ideal, 

seinen Lebenswert: die Kunst. Die meisten Sonette der Elen• 

$ 

Iheria müssen vor 1877 entstanden sein; denn die Gedichte, 
die Wilde in diesem Jahr veröffentlicht, tragen ganz andren 
Charakter; was erst recht von solchen Versen gilt, die noch 
später entstanden sind. 

Von der Mystik der katholischen Religion, von dem 
Zauber ihrer Riten sprechen die Gedichte, die Wilde auf 
der für ihn so bedeutungsvollen Reise nach Italien und Grie¬ 
chenland (1877) verfaßte. Wie sehr er seine Auffassungen 
geändert hat, zeigt ein gewisses, romantisches Christentum, 
das ihm früher fremd gewesen; zeigt ganz unverkennbar sein 
lebhaftes Mitleid mit dem Papst, den er bisher mit harten und 
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schonungslosen Namen genannt (vgl. unten S. 16). Aber die 
christlichen Elemente erfahren bald gründliche Änderungen *); 
denn die Rosa Mystica blüht und entblättert sich fast zugleich; 
sie wurzelt in der begeisterungsfrohen Empfänglichkeit eines 
jungen Romantikers, der sich ebenso bereitwillig andrem Er¬ 
leben hingibt. Ehe sie noch lebenskräftig geworden, findet 
sich die christliche Mystik von der griechischen Schönheit ver¬ 
drängt; die italienische Reise im Jahre 1879 ist als Grenzscheide 
anzusetzen. Die meisten Gedichte der Rosa Mystica beweisen 
nämlich durch Angabe ihres Entstehungsortes, daß sie vor 
1879 verfaßt wurden; die Kritik der zweiten Ausstellung in 

der Grosvenor Gallery (Juli 1879) und ein Gedicht wie The 

% 

New Helen (im selben Monat veröffentlicht) zeigen, daß der 
Lebenswert, den Wilde am Ende der Eleutheria nannte, zu 
wirken begonnen hat. 

Wind Flowers und Flowers of Gold gehören eng zusam- 
men; das deutet Wilde einmal,durch die Ähnlichkeit der 
Bezeichnungen an; außerdem dadurch, daß er nachträglich von 
ihnen eine fourth und nicht eine fifth movement abgetrennt 
hat. Sie zeichnen sich vor den andren Versen durch die sorg¬ 
fältiger behandelte Form aus. Auch versucht Wilde jetzt 
nicht mehr, die ungefügen Blöcke einer ihm halb fremden 
Weltanschauung dichterisch zu bewältigen; vielmehr wählt er 
Stoffe von künstlerischer Geeignetheit; er ist in den Bann¬ 
kreis des Vart pour Vart getreten und unter dem Einfluß von 
Keats und Rossetti, der Parnassiens und Symbolisten gewin¬ 
nen seine Verse an Musik und Stimmung, an Schattierung 
mehr als an Farbe, wie Verlaine es wollte. Diese Merkmale 


1) Man vergleiche etwa den Schluß von kooto? axpofezoz (Irish 
Monthly XII, 1877) mit der neuen Version desselben Gedichtes als 
Vita Nuova, 1877 hieß es: 

When lo! a sudden brightness ! and I saw 
Christ walkin g on the waters! fear was past. 

I knew that I had found my perfect friend. 

Im Jahre 1881 hat das Sonett die Geburt der Venus als Lösung 
derselben Verzweiflung: 

When lo! a sudden glory! and I saw 
From the black waters of my tortured past 
The argent splendour. of white limbs ascend! (Poems 53). 
Die Variante ist Mason, St., A Bibliography of the Poems of 
Oscar Wilde, 1907, entnommen. 
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bleiben für W i 1 d e’s Dichtungen bis zur Bailad of Reading 
Goal (1898) charakteristisch. 

Humanitad nun, eins der längeren, verbindenden Ge¬ 
dichte, gehört in den Strophen auf S. 187—190 *) der Stufe 
an, die mit Flowers of Gold bezeichnet worden ist. Dieser Teil 
ist ein reifes Naturgedicht, voll klassischer Anspielungen und 
romantischer Antropomorphisierung; sein vollendeter Stil 
weist auf die späteste Stufe von Wild e’s dichterischer Ent¬ 
wicklung vor dem Jahre 1881 hin. Ein ganz andres Bild bieten 
dagegen die übrigen Yerse; sie sind rein persönlichen Inhal ts* 
nichts andres als der oft unzulängliche Ausdruck von 
Wil d e’s jugendlicher Weltanschauung. Die Natur wird nur 
spärlich behandelt; bemerkenswert ist auch die grundverschie¬ 
dene Art der Behandlung: die Natur hat für Wilde nur noch 
Bedeutung, wenn sie in unmittelbarem Zusammenhang mit 
seinen persönlichen Erlebnissen steht; derartige Beziehungen 
sind im ersten Teil aber sorgfältig vermieden worden. 

Daß 190—208 vor dem Jahre 1877 entstanden sein 

müssen, beweist zunächst die symbolische Auffassung des 
Christentums (206—208) als Objektivierung des selbstquäle¬ 
rischen Menschengeistes, von der uns nur die Erkenntnis be¬ 
freien wird, daß alles Reinmenschliche göttlich ist; sie ist un¬ 
vereinbar mit den Ideen der Rosa Mystica, die das Christentum 
bejaht. Wie unendlich fern ihm päpstliche Sympathien noch 
liegen, bekundet die verächtliche Bezeichnung des Stellver¬ 
treters Christi als an old man who grabbled rusty keys (198 d), 
base wolf (199 b), vile thing [that] lurks within its sombre 
house, alone with God and memories of sin (200 b); dagegen 
nennt ihn das im Juni 1877 veröffentlichte Urbs Sacra Aeterna: 
the Holy One, the prisoned shepherd of the Church of God (49) t 
und in dem gleichzeitig erschienenen Sonnet On Approaching 

9 

Italy heißt es: 

But when I knew that far away at Rome 
In evil bonds a second Peter lay, 

I wept to see the land so very fair (40). 

Weiter spricht für die große Jugendlichkeit dieses Teils 
die enge Anlehnung an Wordsworth’s Ode: Intimations of Im - 

1) Bei der Behandlung der Gedichte wird die Zahl der Seite an¬ 
gegeben; die Strophen und Strophenbruchstücke auf jeder Seite werden 
der Reihe nach mit a, b, c, d bezeichnet. 


d 
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mortality front Recollections of Childhood (I—III) in den 
Strophen 191 b—d, sowie endlich der Umstand, daß Words- 
worth’s Leben, where Love and Duty mingle (197 d) als Ideal 
genannt wird. Wer Wilde’s weitere Entwicklung kennt, 
wird zugeben, daß ihn Wordsworth als Mensch nur sehr früh 
und nicht lange hat beeinflussen können. 

Es sind sogar Anhaltspunkte dafür vorhanden, daß 
dieser Teil der Humanitad aus voreleutherischer Zeit stammt. 
Das Freiheitsideal ist nämlich noch in voller Wirksamkeit: 

glühend verherrlicht der junge Wilde Byron (195) und 

• % 

Mazzini (198—201); er verachtet die Gegenwart; gebiert sie 
nicht Anarchie, Ausschweifung, Geldgier und Unwissenheit, 
die unlawful children unsrer Sehnsucht nach Freiheit *)? Auch 
weist die maßlose Sturm- und Drangsprache mit ihren ge¬ 
schmacklosen Bildern (vgl. unten S. 20) auf einen jungen 
Dichter hin, dessen Ideale noch fern von allem Aesthetentum 
sind. Daß 

gentle brotherhood, the harmony 
. Of living in the healthful air f the swift' 

Clean beauty of strong limbs when men are free 
And women chaste (204 a), 

erhebender sein sollen 

than even Aguolo 8 

Gaunt blinded Sibyl (ib.), 


oder als Titian, als gar die Mona Lisa, ist eine so gänzlich ver¬ 
einzelte Auffassung bei Wilde, daß sie zweifellos sehr 
frühen Ursprungs sein muß. Gleich isoliert steht die Meta¬ 
physik da, die um so schlagender die innere Unfertigkeit des 
Dichters beweist, als dieser auf Seite 195 alle Philosophie, auf 
Seite 196 alle Wissenschaft überhaupt verworfen hat, weil 
beide die Rätsel des Lebens nicht lösen können. Das erwartet 
er von der Freiheit und ähnlichen ethischen Idealen. Somit 


1) In den Eleutheria verwirft er die „Freiheit“, weil beneath 
[her] ignorant reign Arts, Culture, Reverence , Honour, all things 
fade (18). 

Der Kampf für die Freiheit dient ihm dort nur noch als Spiegel 
für seine wildesten Leidenschaften (7); was für ihn zur Zeit der Humani¬ 
tad bloß unerfreuliche Begleiterscheinungen waren, fallt er mit reiferer 
£insicht in den Eleutheria als unvermeidliche Folgen auf. 

Bonner Studien zur Englischen Philologie. VIII. 2 
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darf dieser Teil der Humanitad als frühstes der Gedichte, die 
Pate r’schen Einfluß zeigen, behandelt werden. 


b) Art des frühsten Einflusses. 

Die Strophe 192 b der Humanitad beginnt: 

To bum with one clear flame, to stand erect 

In natural honour, not to bend the knee 
In profitless prostrations whose effect 

Is by itself condemned, what alchemy 
Can teach me this *)? 

Die erste Zeile übernimmt fast wörtlich den Satz, der aus 
der berühmten Conclusion der Renaissance bei weitem der be- 

I 

kannteste und meist zitierte geworden ist: To bum always 
with this hard, gemlike flame, to maintain this ecstasy , is 
success in life (Renaissance, S. 236). 

Diese glückliche Prägung enthält den Geist der ganzen 
Renaissance , die auf den jungen Studenten so großen Eindruck 
gemacht hatte. Die Metapher ist anschaulich; anregende Bei¬ 
wörter nehmen ihr das Banale, das einem oft verwandten Ver¬ 
gleiche sonst wohl anhaftet. Wilde biegt ihn ins Ethische 
um: sein Bild betont nicht das Zehrende, sondern das Leuch¬ 
tende der Flamme. Sie symbolisiert ihm das Ideal der Ruhe 
(Wordsworth!), das ihm, dem Werdenden, unerreichbar und 
doch notwendig vorschwebt. Er übernimmt nur die wört¬ 
liche Form; als Inhalt gibt er sein eigenes Erleben. Daß wirk¬ 
lich eine Anleihe bei Pater vorliegt, macht der Umstand 
sicher, daß gerade die Conclusion in Ranthea, besonders aber 
in den Prosaschriften später eine große Rolle spielt. 

Gleich die nächste Strophe (192 c) erinnert trotz einer 
ähnlichen Änderung des Sinnes an P at e r’s Essay Winckel - 
mann: 

but I the heir of pain, 

A silent Memnon with blank lidless eyes, 

Wait for the light and musie of those suns which never rise. 


1) Wright teilt diese Verse als Beweis für Pater's Einfluß ohne 
eine weitere Bemerkung a. a. O. IL S. 123 mit. 
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Dieses Bild, das Abstraktes so glücklich veranschaulicht, 
hatte Pater selbst zur Übernahme gelockt; es stammt von 
Hegel: The art of Egypt, with its supreme architectural effects, 
is, according to Hegel’s beautiful comparison, a Memnon wait- 
ing for the day, the day of the Greek spirit, the humanistic 
spirit, with its power of speech (Renaissance , S. 211). Das 
Memnongleichnis findet sich bei Pater und Wilde gleich¬ 
sam an betonter Stelle; den Vergleichspunkt, Erlösung vom 
jetzigen Zustand durch eine vollendetere Stufe des Seins, hat 
Wilde gewahrt; und endlich hat der Aufsatz über Winckel- 
mann, ähnlich der Conclusion , Wilde als Quelle für sehr 
viele Anleihen gedient: somit handelt es sich wahrscheinlich 
auch an dieser Stelle um eine Erinnerung an die Renaissance. 
Ist das anregende Bild von Pater entlehnt, so hat es jeden¬ 
falls eine geschmackvolle Übertragung in W i 1 d e’s eignen 
Interessenkreis erfahren. 


Wiederum auf P a t e r’s Winckelmann gehen folgende 
Verse zurück: 


The old Greek serenity 
Which curbs the passion of that level line 

Of marble youths, who with untroubled eyes 
And chastened limbs ride round Athenas shrine 

And mirror her divine economies (204 b, c). 


Diesen Schrein hatte Pater als das vollendetste grie¬ 
chische Kunstwerk bezeichnet und gesagt: If a single product 
only of Hellenic art were to be saved in the wreck of all beside, 
one might choose, perhaps, from the “beautiful multitude“ of 
the Panathenaic frieze, that line of youths on horseback, with 
their level glances, their whole bodies in exquisite Service (Re¬ 
naissance, S. 218). Auch hier übernimmt Wilde nur eine 
glückliche Prägung Pate r’s, für den der hohe aesthetische 
Reiz des Frieses einzig in der vollkommenen Durchdringung 
von geistigen und körperlichen Elementen liegt, in einer ge¬ 
wissen „Allgemeinheit“, die jenseits von allem Relativen und 
Besondren ist. Wilde hingegen hofft in seiner ethisch-prak¬ 
tischen Befangenheit, ein solches Kunstwerk werde das Leben 
so beeinflussen, daß 
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Templation tvoitld grow hoarse, and pallid Sin 
Would walk ashamed of his adulteries, 

And Passion creep from oüt the House of Lust 
with startled eyes (204 d). 

Alle drei Stellen haben mit ihrer Quelle nur noch die 
Form gemeinsam; sie vermitteln nicht mehr die höchste Weis¬ 
heit, von der P a t e r in der Conclusion spricht: sie sind ethisch,, 
und die dichterische Leidenschaft ist ihnen fremd; sie kennen 

weder die Sehnsucht nach Schönheit noch die Liebe zur Kunst 

# 

um ihrer selbst willen. Wilde moralisiert; er steht also dem 
Pate r’schen Epikureismus, d. h. dem Geist der Renaissance r 
noch recht fern. Die frühste Wirkung des Pate r’schen 
Buches ist demnach durchaus keine innere Revolution; nur 
einige schöne Wendungen haben den jungen Eklektiker zur 
Übernahme gelockt. 

Die Eleutheria sind eine Absage an die Ideale der Hu~ 
manitad. Im letzten Sonett dieser Gruppe verkündet Wilde- 
als sein neues Ideal, das die entweihte Freiheit ersetzen soll: 

in dreams of Art 
And loftiest culture I would stand apart 
Neither for God, nor for his enemies (19) 1 ). 

In seinem Essay über Sandro Botticelli erwähnt Pater 
ein italienisches Gedicht, La Cittä Divina, und sagt von 
ihm: fit] represented the human race as an incarnation of those 
angels who, in the revolt of Lu'cifer, were neither for Jehovah 
nor for His enemies (Renaissance, S. 54). Pater meint, diese- 
phantastische Idee bezeichne sehr glücklich die Eigenart Botti- 

t 

celli’s und seiner Madonnen, deren Linien wenig edel sind, die 
etwas Niedriges im Antlitz haben: For with Botticelli she, 
too, though she holds in her hands the “Desire of all nations 
is one of those who are neither for Jehovah nor for His enemies 
(ib. S. 56). Spräche die Übereinstimmung in Sinn und Wort¬ 
laut nicht hinlänglich für den Pate r’schen Einfluß, so würde* 
dieser jedenfalls durch die folgenden beiden Argumente end- 

1) Von Wright a. a. O. Bd. II, 8. 127 angeführt; in einer An¬ 
merkung ist nur die Parallelstelle ans der Renaissance auf 8. 56 mit~ 

geteilt. 
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gültig bewiesen werden. Zunächst findet sich in Mr. Pater s 
Last Volume (1890) folgender Satz: Mr. Pater s earlier essays 
had their purpur ei p a n n i, so eminently suitable for quo- 
tation , such as the famous passage on Mona Lisa and that olher 
in which Botticellis stränge conception of the Virgin is so 
strangely set forth (Libr. Ed. XII, S. 543); das zeigt einwand¬ 
frei, daß der Pater ’sche Aufsatz über Botticelli nachhal¬ 
tigen Eindruck auf Wilde gemacht hat. Dafür aber findet 
sich auch ein wichtiger, ziemlich gleichzeitiger Beleg. In der 
Besprechung The Grosvenor Gallery I (1877) schreibt Wilde 
u. a.: He [Burne-Jones] is an imaginative colorist too, know- 
ing that all colour is no mere delightful quality of natural 
things, but a “spirit upon them by which they become expres¬ 
sive to the spirit “ as Mr. Pater says (Libr. Ed. XIII, S. 22). 
Dies Zitat stammt aus dem Aufsatz Sandro Botticelli: . . . . 
all colour is no mere deligtful quality of natural things, but 
a spirit upon them by which they become expressive to the 
spirit (Benaissance , S. 58). Noch in den Prosaschriften des 
Jahres 1883 hat Wilde diese Auffassung der Farbe ver¬ 
wendet. Offenbar hat ihn also die Pate r’sche Abhandlung 
sehr gefesselt; und es unterliegt wohl keinem Zweifel mehr, 
daß er auch die phantastische Vorstellung, die Pater zweimal 
verwertet hat, übernahm, um sein neues Credo auszudrticken. 
Denn in den obigen Versen wirkt ein neuer Geist, der Geist der 
■Renaissance. Wie einen Wegweiser ins Neuland hat Wilde 
mit seinem ausgeprägten Sinn für das Effektvolle das Sonett, 
dessen drei letzte Zeilen Pate r’schen Einfluß zeigen, an den 
Schluß der Eleutheria gestellt; die Renaissance ist von nun 
nn als gestaltende Kraft in W i 1 d e’s Leben zu verfolgen. 

In diesem Sinne wirkt P a t e r’s Buch zunächst in 
Panthea. Alle Versuche der Humanitad, die Mannigfaltigkeit 
des Seins in eine metaphysische oder bloß ethische Formel zu 
bannen, sind in Panthea überwunden: 

Nay , let us walk from fire unto fire, 

From passionate pain to deadlier delight, — 

I am too young to live without desire, 

Too young art thou to waste this summer night 
Äsking those idle questions which of old 
Man sought of seer and oracle, and no reply was told. 
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For, sweet, to feel is better than to know, 

And wisdom is a childless heritage, 

One pulse of passions — youth's first fiery glow, — 

Are worth the hoarded proverbs of the sage: 

Vex not thy soul toith dead philosophy, 

Have we not lips to hiss with, hearts to love and eyes 

to see! (163.) 

Das ist offenbar grundverschieden von den Anschauungen 
der Humanitad. Doch ist die düstre, symbolische Auffas¬ 
sung des Christentums noch nicht dem Vertrauen der Rosa 
Mystica gewichen; der Christenglaube scheint dem jungen 
Dichter hoffnungslos und unnütz; vergeblich dünkt ihn die 
Reue (166 d), und müde ist er alles Kults (167 b): 

For man is weak; God sleeps: and heaven is high (167 b); 
bitter begehrt er auf: God or Fate is our enemy (166 d), und 
verzweifelter Verzicht klingt aus: The tomb is sealed; the 
soldiers watch; the dead rise not again (167 c). Da dies Ge¬ 
dicht von den aesthetischen Interessen der Jahre nach 187Ü 
ebenso frei ist, wie von den katholisch-mystischen der Rosa 
Mystica, muß es kurz vor der Italienischen Reise 1877 an¬ 
gesetzt werden. 

Die beiden zitierten Strophen vermitteln die Grund¬ 
stimmung der Fanthea. Sie veranschaulichen, was Pater in 
der ersten Auflage der Renaissance so zusammengefaßt hatte: 

. we have an interval, and then our place knows us 

no more. Some spend this interval in listlessness, some in 
high passions, the wisest in art and song. For our one chance 
lies in expanding that interval; in getting as many pulsations 
as possible into the given time. High passions give one this 
quickened sense of life, ecstasy and sorrow of love, political or 
religious enthusiasm, or the “enthusiasm of humanity.“ Only 
be sure it is passion — that it does yield you this fruit of a 
quickened, multiplied consciousness (Conclusion der Renais¬ 
sance) *). 

W i 1 d e verwendet mehrfach das Bild pulse (163 b, 
167 a, 171 b), und wahrscheinlich stammt es von Pater, der 

1) Die erste Auflage, die von den späteren an dieser Stelle abweicht, 
war mir leider nicht zugänglich; ihr ursprünglicher Text ist mit Hilfe der 
Varianten, die A. C. Benson, Walter Pater 1907, auf Seite 46 gibt, 
wieder hergestellt worden. 
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es in die knappste Fassung seines Credos übernahm, um an 
wichtige, vorauf gehende Gedankenreihen zu erinnern; in der 
Renaissance sagt er auf Seite 236: Not the fruit of experience, 
but experience itself , is the end. A counted number of pulses 
only is given to us of a variegated, dramatic life. How may we 
see in them all that is to be seen in them by the finest senses? 
Eine Art Erfahrung als Selbstzweck ist ja gerade das 
Thema der obigen Verse, die naturgemäß von dem Wort¬ 
laut der Conclusion abweichen; aus späteren Prosaschriften 
geht indeß hervor, daß Wilde in Fanthea außer dem Gehalt 
auch gewisse Wendungen aus der Conclusion übernommen 
haben muß. L’Envoi (1882) und The English Renaissance 
of Art (1882) geben Ideen aus der Conclusion z. T. wörtlich 
wieder. Das kann doch nur bedeuten, daß Wilde sich fünf 
bis sechs Jahre nach der vermutlichen Abfassung der Fanthea 
den Inhalt der Conclusion noch nicht hinlänglich angeeignet 
hatte, um ihn eigenartig in Prosa wiedergeben zu können; 
dann ist aber auch anzunehmen, daß mehr oder weniger wört¬ 
liche Anklänge in dem älteren Gedicht Fanthea ebenso un¬ 
mittelbar der Conclusion entstammen. 

Wenn es in der Strophe 164 b heißt: 

. or the gleam 

Of boyish linibs in water , — are not these 

Enougli for thee, dost thou desire more? 
so erinnert das im Zusammenhang mit den obigen und später 
zu gebenden Stellen, die unverhüllter Pate r’schen Einfluß 
zeigen, an folgenden Satz aus der Renaissance: Fix upon it 
[life] in one of its more exquisite intervals, the Moment, for in - 
stance, of delicious recoil from the flood of water in summer 

heat (a. a. 0. S. 233). 

Pater zeigt an diesem Beispiel, wie das moderne Den¬ 
ken ein Stück Leben in materielle Elemente und bewegende 
Kräfte auflöst; daraus entwickelt er ein Thema, das Fanthea 
unermüdlich in der sinnlichen Weise der Eingangsverse vari¬ 
iert; er führt nämlich aus: Lihe the elements of which we are 
composed, the action of these forces extends beyond us: it 
rüsts iron and ripens com. Far out on every side of us those 
elements are broadcast , driven in many currents; and birth 
and gesture and death and the springing of violets from the 
grave are but a few out of ten thousand resultant combinations. 
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That clear, perpetual outline of face and limb is but an image 
of ours, under which we group them - a design in a web , 
the actual threads of which pass out beyond it. This at least 
of flamelike our life has, that it is but the concurrence, renewed 
from moment to moment, of forces parting sooner or later 
on their ways (Renaissance S. 234). 

Dazu nun Wilde : 

We are resolved into the supreme air, 

We are made one with what we touch and see, 

With our heart’s blood each crimson sun is fair , 

With our young lives each spring-impassioned tree 

I 

Flames into green (167 d); 

_ • 

oder wieder mit Erinnerung an P a t e r’s berühmte Wen¬ 
dung: To bum always with this hard , gemlike flame . . . (vgl. 
oben S. 18), und das gleiche Bild in obigem Zitat: 

This hot hard flame with which our bodies bum 

Will malze some meadow blase with daffodil , 

Ay! and those arg ent breasts of thine will turn 
To water-lilies (168 c); 

oder: 

So when men bury us beneath the yew 

Thy crimson-slained mouth a rose will be, 

And thy soft eyes lush bluebells dimmed with dew (169 c;) 

und endlich: 

. . is this dwdal-fashioned earth less fair, 

That we are Nature s heritors, and one, 

With every pulse of life that beats the air? (171 b). 
ln Panthea wirken andre Einflüsse neben dem Pater- 
schen; es hieße aber einen billigen Pantheismus zu hoch ver¬ 
anschlagen, wollte man ihn die kennzeichnende Note des gan¬ 
zen Gedichtes nennen. Die klingt vielmehr aus den Eingangs- 
versen mit ihrer jugendlich leidenschaftlichen Anbetung des 
sinnlichen Genusses; klingt aus dem Verzicht auf alle andren 
Werte; aus den unumwunden sinnlichen Bildern, in denen 
W i 1 d e’s neugefundener Hedonismus Ausdruck findet. Denn 
Panthea ist seine kyrenaicistische Auslegung der Conclusion. 
Die Verse sind dem Vorbild selbst im Wortlaut treugeblieben; 

sind ihm gleich in einem gewissen Lustsuchen; weichen aber von 

♦ 

ihm ab in der sinnlichen Wendung dieses Lustsuchens, welche 
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indeß für eine Oxforder Geistesströmung jener Zeit typisch 
ist. ln weiten, aesthetisch interessierten Studentenkreisen die¬ 
ser Stadt war eine sinnliche Auslegung des Pate r’schen 
Buches gang und gäbe. Der undergraduate W. H. Mallock 
schrieb die Satire: The New Republic (1877), in der Pater 
als Mr. Rose in sinnlicher Manier persifliert wird; dies Spiel 
hätte der Pointe entbehrt, wären die gegeißelten Ideen und 
Zustände nicht weiteren Kreisen eigen gewesen. In Bezug auf 
die Rolle P a t e r’s schrieb M a 11 o c k auch ausdrücklich an 
Wright am 19. Februar 1904‘): The fanciful sketch of 
Rater introduced into The New Republic was meant 
to represent an attitude of mind rather than a man. Pan - 
thea zeigt, daß Wilde dieser Geistesrichtung angehörte. 
Zweifellos hatte das abstrakte Nachwort eines Buches, das oft 
^ine sensuous note 5 ) anschlägt, in gewisser Weise eine solche 
sinnliche Interpretation hervorgerufen; aber ebenso sicher 
widerspricht dieselbe den Absichten und dem Wesen Pate r’s. 
Das geht klar daraus hervor, daß Pater in der zweiten Auf¬ 
lage (1877) den fatalen Schluß fortließ; in der dritten (1888) 
fügte er ihn wieder hinzu mit der Bemerkung: This brief • 
' ‘ C onclusion“ was omitted in the second edition of this book. 
as I conceived it might possibly mislead some of those young 
men into whose hands it might fall. On the whole, I have 
ihought it best to reprint it here, with some slight changes 
which bring it closer to my original meaning. 1 have dealt 
more fully in Marius the Epicurean with the 
thoughts sugtfcsted by it (Renaissance , S. 233). 

Als P a t e r im Marius the Epicurean den Kyrenaicismus 

* 

in eine umfassendere Weltanschauung aufhob, betonte er, daß 
Marius die charakteristische Jugendphilosophie verlassen habe. 
Glühend, aber eng, sei sie geneigt gewesen, einseitig oder gar 
fanatisch zu werden (a. a. 0. II, 15); doch stehe sie ganz 
naturgemäß am Anfang jeder wirklich lebenskräftigen, gei¬ 
stigen Laufbahn (a. a. 0. II, S. 16). 

Soweit der ältere Pater über den Hedonismus. Für 
die vorliegende Untersuchung ergibt sich: das frühe Gedicht 
Panthea beweist durch wörtliche Entsprechungen und weit- 

1) Wright a. a. O. II. S- 12. 

2) A. C. Benson, Walter Pater, 8. 48. 
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gehende, inhaltliche Verwandtschaft, daß Pater’s Renais¬ 
sance für Wilde ein wichtiger Antrieb zur bewußt kyrenai- 
cistischen Lebensauffassung wurde. Anlaß, nicht Ursache! Die 
lag in seiner Veranlagung, der auch die sinnliche Gestaltung 
eines an sich nicht notwendig sinnlichen Hedonismus zuge¬ 
schrieben werden muß; nur psychische Disposition macht die 
lebenslängliche Wirksamkeit solcher Anschauung begreif¬ 
lich *). 


Ilelas ist ein Fortschritt in der Richtung, die Vanthea 
zuerst einschlug; das Lustsuchen ist müder Sehnsucht nach 
einer stetigeren und klareren Vergangenheit gewichen; ge- 
dämpfte Klage geht durch trauervolles Staunen über den un¬ 
faßbaren Ausgang des Strebens nach Lust: 

To drift with every passion tili my sonl 
Is a stringed lute on which all winds can play 
Is it for this that I have given away 
Mine ancient wisdom, and austere control? (3). 
„Dichten, das ist Gerichtstag über sich selbst halten“, und 
Wilde urteilt in diesen Versen über sein hedonistisches 
Leben. Es gab eine Zeit, in der er Höchstes hätte vollbringen 

können: 

1 did but touck the honey of romance — 

Is that time dead? Io! with a little rod 
And must I lose a souVs inheritance? (3). 

Dieser wirkungsvolle Schluß der Sonette stammt aus 
Pate r’s Essay Winckclmann; — I did but taste a little 
honey with the end of the rod that ivas in mine hand , and lot 
I must die. — (Renaissance , S. 222.) 

Diesen Bibelvers (I. Samuelis, 14, 43) hat Pater 

in Kursivschrift drucken lassen und außerdem durch je einen 
Gedankenstrich am Anfang und am Ende hervorgehoben. Im 
Zusammenhang vermittelt er die Ergebnisse seiner Ausführung 


1) Herr Roß schreibt mir: I remember feeling sorry , after 
Wilde's release, from prison that he disparaged Pater both as a 
man , as a writer and as an influence. (Brief vom 30. April 1912.) 
Dies Verhalten steht völlig vereinzelt da und erklärt sich wohl so, 
daß Wilde erst nach der Entlassung aus dem Zuchthaus ganz zu über- 

4 

sehen vermochte, was Pater’s Einfluß für ihn wirklich bedeutet hatte. 
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über die Sinnlichkeit in der griechischen und in der christ¬ 
lichen Kunst: Christian asceticism, on the other hand , (im 
Gegensatz zur Greek sensuousness, die shameless and childlike 
ist), heißt es da, discrediting the slightest touch of sense, has 
from time to time provoked into strong emphasis the contrast 
or antagonism to itself, of the artistic life, with its inevitahle 
sensuosness. — I did but taste a little honey . . . u. s. f. 

Beachtet man, daß P a t e r’s Stil mit biblischen Elemen¬ 
ten gesättigt ist, während W i 1 d e’s frühe Schriften nicht 
eben Vertrautheit mit dem biblischen Ton verraten; ferner, 
daß der Auftakt des Gedichtes Helas den Hedonismus der 
Conclusion enthält, also Patersch gestimmt ist; endlich, 
daß der Bibelspruch sich in dem Aufsatz über Winckelmann 
an hochtoniger Stelle befindet und durch den Druck stark her¬ 
vorgehoben ist, somit größte Beachtung durch den Leser 
fordert: dann ist es sehr wahrscheinlich, daß Wilde zu 
diesem wundervollen Schluß *) durch die Renaissance ange¬ 
regt worden ist. 


My Voice endlich, ein Gedicht aus The fourth Move¬ 
ment, über dessen Entstehungszeit sich nichts Bestimmtes aus¬ 
machen läßt, enthält in der letzten Strophe eine unverkenn¬ 
bare Erinnerung an den berühmten ‘ purpureus pannus der Re¬ 
naissance, die Auslegung der Mona Lisa in P a t e r’s Auf¬ 
satz Leonardo Da Vinci. Es heißt da: . . . and all this has 
been to her but as the sound of ly res and flutes . . . (Re¬ 
naissance , Seite 125). Das stellt Wilde folgendermaßen dar: 

But all this crowded life has been to thee 

No more than lyre, or lute, or subtle spell 
Of viols, or the music of the sea 

That sleeps, a mimic echo, in the shcll (183) ! )- 


1) Ein Kezensent sagt im Bookman , (June 1892), von diesen Versen: 
A few more such lines and Mr. Wilde would expiate many of his 
sins of verse. 

2) A. Ransome, Oscar Wilde, 1912, führt diese Stelle als ein¬ 
zigen Beleg für Pater’» Einfluß in den Gedichten an und bemerkt, daß 
Wild e’s Version die Konturen des Vorbildes verzerre. 
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2. Einfluss Pater’s auf Wilde’s Prosa bis 1888. 

a) Bis znm Jahre 1882. 

Im Juli 1877 veröffentlichte W ilde zum ersten Mal 
einen Prosaaufsatz, dessen direkte Beziehungen zu Pa t e r be¬ 
reits auf S. S. 12 und 21 dargelegt wurden. Pater’s geist¬ 
volle Auffassung der Farbe wird im gleichen Aufsatz TheGros- 
venor Gallery I (1877) nochmals verwertet; in der Libr. Ed. 
XIII auf Seite 15 heißt es: This picture is full of magic, and 
the colour is a spirit dwelling on things and mahing them ex¬ 
pressive to the spirit '). 

Und auf der nächsten Seite wdrkt der Pate r’sche Aufsatz 
tiber Boticelli in folgender Würdigung: Mr. Walter Crane, . . 
. . . . sends an ambitious ivork called the “Renaissance of 
Venus ', which in the dnll colour of its “suvless dawn” and 
in its general want of all the glow and beauty and passion that 
one associates with this scene reminds one of Botticellis pic¬ 
ture of the sarne subject. 

Wie die Anführungsstriche bei “ sunless dawn ’ zeigen, 
handelt es sich um ein Zitat. In der Renaissance heißt es (S. 
59) von Boticelli’s „Geburt der Venus“: The light is indeed 
cold — mere sunless dawn; .... 


b) Pater’s Einfluss in L’Envoi and den Vorlesungen. 

a) Grundsätzliche Entsprechungen. 

Wilde machte 1882 eine Vorlesungsreise durch Ame¬ 
rika. Die Vorträge aus dieser Zeit gibt Roß in dem Bande 
Essays and Lectures mit folgender Bemerkung zu der wich¬ 
tigsten Vorlesung The English Renaissance of Art heraus: 

There are in existence no less than four copies of the 
lecture , the earliest of which is entirely in the authors hand- 
writing. The others are typewritten and contain many cor- 
rections and additions made by the author in manuscript. 
These have all been collated and the text here given contains, 

1) Vgl. oben S. 21. 
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as nearly as possib-le, the lecture in its original form as delü 
vered by the author during his tour in the United States. 

Diese Vorträge haben Wilde als Vorkämpfer der 
aesthetischen Bewegung berühmt gemacht, ja seinen Weltruf 
überhaupt begründen helfen. Das phantastische Kleid des 
Wanderredners hat Amerika vielleicht mehr interessiert als 
dessen aesthetische Lehre; doch richten sich die maßlosen An¬ 
griffe der Presse, besonders die zahlreichen, satirischen Aus¬ 
fälle des Punch, (vgl. besonders Punch, January 7, 1882, S. 
12: In Earnest.), ausschließlich gegen W i 1 d e’s Lehre und 
sollen den Aestheticismus als ungesunde Kulturerscheinung 
treffen. Schon aus diesem Grunde ist es schwerlich angängig, 
die Vorlesungen als so minderwertig hinzustellen, wie Ran - 
some es a. a. 0. auf Seite 58 tut, wo er von den lectures sagt: 
We must remember their occasion, and that it never occurred 
to him to reprint them or count them among his works . Zu¬ 
nächst sind sie um 1883 für Wilde wahr und gültig gewesen, 
ganz gleich, ob er sich in diese Überzeugung künstlich hinein¬ 
gelebt hat, wie es Ransome auf Seite 65 Wort haben will. 
Ferner fußt die Aesthetik der Intentions auf diesen Vorle¬ 
sungen; das beweisen neben vielen wörtlichen Übernahmen 
die weitgehenden, grundsätzlichen Gemeinsamkeiten, von denen 

später einige mitgeteilt werden (vgl. unten S. 52). W i 1 d e’s 

♦ 

Kunstlehre hat vor De Profundis keine großen Umwälzungen 
erlebt, obwohl sie recht verschiedenartige Erscheinungsformen 
zeitigte. Die Lectures sind also für die Entwicklungsgeschichte 
W i 1 d e’s von hoher Bedeutung. Daß Wilde selbst diese 
Lehre ernst nahm, beweist ihre authentische Veröffentlichung 
als L’ Envoi (Philadelphia, 1882), die Einleitung zu den Ge¬ 
dichten Renneil Rodd’s: Rose Leaf and Apple Leaf. 

Die vorliegende Untersuchung befaßt sich in erster Linie 
mit The English Renaissance of Art, dann mit UEnvoi und 
endlich mit der Lecture to Art Students 1883; die Vorträge 
über angewandte Kunst enthalten weder Grundsätzliches noch 
Pate r’sches: sie dürfen also hier außer acht gelassen werden. 
Um den Vergleich der ausgedehnten Zitate übersichtlicher 
zu machen, müssen zusammenhängende Stellen zerrissen 
werden. Ferner ist zu bemerken, daß die meisten Entleh¬ 
nungen aus P a t e r’s Aufsatz The School of Giorgione 
stammen, der in der ersten und zweiten Auflage der Renais - 
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sance noch nicht enthalten war, sondern erst im Oktober 1877 
in der Fortnightly Review erschien. 1877 war nun grade das 
Jahr, in dem die Conclusion so hervorragende Bedeutung für 
W i 1 d e gewann. Es ist also höchst wahrscheinlich, daß er 

in jener Zeit alles eifrig las, was Pater veröffentlichte. Diese 

# 

Wahrscheinlichkeit wird zur fraglosen Gewißheit angesichts 
der weitgehenden Übereinstimmung nach Wort und Inhalt 
zwischen P a t e r’s The School of Giorgione und W i 1 d e’s 
Schriften aus den Jahren 1882/83, wie sie dargelegt werden 
wird. 

Pater führt in Two Early Fr euch Stories aus, daß 
sogar große Trauer durch künstlerische Darstellung zu Freude 
werde; von Aucassin et Nicolette heißt es in der Renaissance 
auf S. 18: 

Its subject is a great sorrow, yet it Claims to be a thing 
of joy and refreshment, to be entertained not for its matter 
only, but chiefly for its manner; it is c o r t o i 8 , it teils us , 
et bien as sis. 

Pater bezeichnet diese Wirkung der Form als einen 
purely artistic effect (ib.). 

In The English Renaissance of Art behauptet Wilde, 
jede künstlerische Botschaft habe nur eine Rechtfertigung; 
nämlich: 

I 

... — the flawless beauty and perfect form of its ex - 
pression: this indeed being the social idea, being the meaning 
of joy in art. 

Not laughter where none should laugh, nor the calling 
of peace where there is no peace; not in painting the subject 
ever, but the pictorial charm only , the wonder of its colour, 
the satisfying beauty of its design. 

You have most of you seen , probably, that great master - 
piece of Rubens which hangs in the gallery at Brussels , that 
svjift and wonderfnl pageant of horse and rider arrested in its 
most exquisite and fiery moment when the winds are caught 
in crimson banner and the air lit by the gleam of armour and 
the flash of plume. Well, that is joy in art, though that golden 
hillside be trodden by the wounded feet of Christ and it is for 
the death of the Son of Man that that gorgeous cavalcade is 

passing (Essays and Lectures , S. 133). 
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ln The School of Giorgione bezeichnet Pater 
Rübe n’s D e s c ent f r o m the Cross , (durch Kursiv¬ 
druck hervorgehoben!), als ein Bild, das an colouring und 
drawing , den eigentlich aesthetischen Werten eines Gemäldes, 
besonders reich sei. Die große Bedeutung grade dieses Auf- 
satzes für Wilde wird aus dem weiteren Vergleich erhellen 
(s. S. 34 f.); man darf annehmen, daß W i 1 d e in der ausführ¬ 
lichen Behandlung der Kreuztragung einer Anregung 
P a t e r’s gefolgt ist. 

Denselben Gedanken drückt Wilde in L'Envoi (Libr. 
Ed. XIII, S. 30—41) rhetorischer aus und erweitert ihn durch 
eine Erinnerung an Keats. Er kennzeichnet die romantische 
Renaissance an R e n n e 11 R o d d’s Versen; diese sind: 

. . . verses full of sweet sadness , and yet full of joy; for 
the most joyous poet is not he who sows the desolate high - 
ways of this world with the harren seed of laughter, hut he 
who makes his sorrow most musical f this indeed being the 
meaning of joy in art — that incommunicahle element of ar- 
tistic delight which, in poetry, for instance, comes from what 
Keats called the t( sensuous life of versethe element of song 
in the sing ing , . . . 

Die Anschauung, daß durch vollendete Darstellung der 
Genuß eines an sich trauervollen Stoffes lustbetont wird, ist 
zu sehr Gemeingut vieler Kunsttheorien, als daß in diesem 
Fall eine sachliche Anleihe bei der Renaissance vorliegen 
müßte. Doch sind in vorstehendem Zitat genaue Entsprechun¬ 
gen hinsichtlich des Ausdrucks vorhanden (vergl. S. 32); das 
gilt noch mehr von Wild e’s Renaissance of English Art 
(s. o.), in der ja auch anderweitiger Pate r’scher Einfluß 
wirkt. Endlich aber ist in UEnvoi und in der Vorlesung der 
Zusammenhang, in dem dies Stückchen Kunstlehre sich befin¬ 
det, so unverkennbar im Tone der Pate r’schen Renaissance 
gehalten, daß auch hier deren Einfluß angesetzt werden muß. 


Pate r’sch ist der Zusammenhang, wurde oben behauptet 
(vergl. oben); er entspringt nämlich folgenden Ausführungen 
des Essays über Giorgione: 

. . . that the seyisuous material of each art hrings with it a 
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special phase or quality of beauty , untranslatable into the 
forms of any other, an Order of impressions distinct in kind — is 
the beginning of all true xsthetic criticism .... Each art, 
therefore, having its own peculiar and untranslatable sensuous 
charm, has its own special mode of reaching the Imagination r 
its own special responsibilities to its material. One of the 
functions of xsthetic criticism is to de fine these limitations; to 
estimate the degree in which a given work of art fulfils its 
responsibilities to its special material; to note in a picture that 
true pictorial charm, which is neither a mere poetical thought 
or sentiment, on the one hand, nor a mere result of communic- 
able technical skill in colour or design, on the other; to define 
in a poem that true poetical quality, which is neither descriptive 
nor meditative merely, but comes of an inventive handling, of 
rhythmical language, the element of song in the singing; to 
note in music the musical charm, that essential music, which 
presents no words, no matter of sentiment or thought, seperdble 
from the special form in which it is conveyed to us (Renais¬ 
sance S. 130 f.). 

Ueber die Bedeutung des stofflichen Elementes im 
Kunstwerk urteilt Wilde in The Renaissance of English 
Art folgendermaßen: 

And so in poetry too, the real poetic quality, the joy of 
poetry, comes never from the subject but from an inventive 
handling of rhythmical language, from what Keats called the 
“sensuous life of verse “. The element of song in the singing 
accompagnied by the profound joy of motion, is so sweet . . _ 

(a. a. 0. S. 135). Zudem: 

* 

While, then, the material of workmanship is being thus 
elaborated and discovered to have in itself incommunicdble 
and eternal qualities of its own, qualities entirely satisfying 
to the poetic sense and not needing for their xsthetic effect 
any lofty intellectual Vision ... [the inspiration] has not escap- 

cd the Controlling infiuence of the artistic spirit (ib. S. 125). 

% 

F erner: 

For the various spiritual forms of the imagination have 
a natural affinity with certain sensuous forms of art — and 
to discern the qualities of each art, to intensify as well its li- 
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mitations as its powers of expression, is one of the aims that 
culture sets before us (ib. S. 142). Und endlich: 

But this restless modern intellectual spirit of ours is 
not receptive enough of the sensuous element of art; and so 
the real influence of the arts is hidden from many of us: only 
a few , escaping from the tyranny of the soul, have learned the 
secret of those high hours when thought is not (ib. S. 133). 

In L’Envoi heißt es in unmittelbarem Anschluß an das 
letzte Zitat (s. S. 31), in dem sich übrigens das the element 
of song in the singing bereits vorfand: [the element of song 
in the singing], made so pleasurable to us by that wonder of 
motion which often has its origin in mere musical Impulse t 
and in painting is to be sought for, from the subject never, 
but from the pictorial charm only — . . .so that the ultimate 
expression of our artistic movement in painting has been . . . 
in the work of such men as Whistler and Albert Moore, who 
have raised design and colour to the ideal level of poetry and 

music (a. a. 0. S. 30/31). 

% 

F erner: 

Now, this increased sense of the absolutely satisfying 
value of beautiful workmanship, this recognition of the pri- 
mary importance of the sensuous element in art, this love of 
art for art’s sake, is the point in which we of the younger 
school have made a departure from the teaching of Mr. Rus- 
kin, — a departure definite and different and decisive, (a. a. 0. 

S. 31). 

Der aesthetischen Bewegung jüngste Phase, wie sie hier 

gekennzeichnet wird, hat also für Wilde jedenfalls ihre prin- 

# 

zipielle Grundlage in P a t e r’s Aufsatz The School of Gior- 
gione. 

In Verfolgung des eben Mitgeteilten bringt Pater noch 
diese Sätze: 

t 

To suppose that all is mere technical acquirement in de- 
lineation or touch, working through and addressing itself to 
the intelligence, on the one side, or a merely poetical, or what 
may be called literary interest, addressed also to the pure in¬ 
telligence, on the other: — this is the way of most spectators, 
and of many critics, who have never caught sight all the time 

Bonner Studien zur Englischen Philologie. VIIL 3 
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of that true pictorial quality which lies between, unique pledge , 
as it is , of the possession of the pictorial gift t that inventive 
or Creative handling of pure line and colour t which , as almost 
always in Dutch painting f as often also in the works of Titian 
or Ver wiese , is quite independent of anything definitely poeti - 
cal in the subject it accompagnies (a. a. 0. S. 131/132). 

In der amerikanischen Vorlesung sagt Wilde : 

The channels by ivhich all noble imaginative work in 
painting should touch, and do touch the soul , are not those of 
the truths of life f nor metaphysical truths. But that pictorial 
charm which does not depend on any literary reminiscence for 
its effect on the one hand, nor is yet a mere result of commu- 
nicable technical skill on the other , comes of a certain inven¬ 
tive and Creative handling of colour. Nearly always in Dutch 
painting and often in the works of Giorgione or Titian , it is 
cntirely independent of anything definitely poetical in the 
subject , a kind of form and choice in workmanship which is 
itself entirely satisfying t and is (as the Greeks would say) an 
end in itself (a. a. 0. S. 134/135). 

Dazu nun L’Envoi, wo es direkt nach dem Zitat auf 
S. 33, also in Beziehung auf Whistler und Albert 
Moore, weiter heißt: 

For the quality of their exquisite painting comes from 
the mere inventive and Creative handling of line and colour, 
from a certain form and choice of beautifül workmanship , 
which , rejecting all literary reminiscence and all metaphysical 
idea’, is in itself entirely satisfying to the xsthetic sense — 
m, as the Greeks would say * an end in itself; the effect of 
their work being like the effect given to us by music; .... 


Pater führt in der Renaissance auf S. 132 weiter aus, 
daß einzig in Farbe und Zeichnung die eigentlich aesthetischen 
Werte des Gemäldes liegen: 

This dr aw in g r then — the arabesque traced in the 
air by Tintoret's flying figures f by Titians forest branches; 
this colouring — the magic conditions of light and hue in the 
atmosphere of Titian s Lace-girl f or Rubens D e s c ent 
fromtheCross: — these essential pictorial qualities must 
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first of all delight the sense, delight it as directly and sen- 
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suously as a fragment of Venetian glass; and through this de¬ 
light alone hecome the vehicle of whatever poetry or Science 
may lie heyond them in the intention of the composer. In its 
primary aspect a great picture has no more definite message 
for us than an accidental play of sunlight and shadow for a 
few moments on the wall or floor: is itself, in truth, a space of 
such fallen light, caught as the colours are in an Eastem 
carpet, but refined upon, and dealt with more subtly and ex- 
quisitely than by nature itself. 

Aus dem Essay Sandro Botticelli ist hier der Satz wieder 
aiizuführen, den die Besprechung The Grosvenor Gallery 1877 
bereits mehrere Mal verwendet hatte: 

. . . all colour is no mere delightful quality of natural 
things, but a spirit upon them by which they become expres¬ 
sive to the spirit (a. a. O. S. 58). 

In The English Renaissance of Art heißt es analog: 

ln its primary aspect a painting has no more spiritual 
message or meaning than an exquisite fragment of Venetian 
glass or a blue tile from the wall of Damascus: it is a beau- 
tifully coloured surface, nothing more (a. a. 0. S. 134). 

Es sei hier eingefügt, daß auch die Lecture to Art Stu- 
dents (1883) dieselbe Anschauung enthält: 

What is a picture? Primarily a picture is a beautifully 
coloured surface, merely, with no more spiritual message or 
meaning for you than an exquisite fragment of Venetian glass 
or a blue tile from the wall of Damascus. It is, primarily , a 
purely decorative thing, a delight to look at (Essays and Lec- 

tures S. 210/211) . and colour is, indeed, of itself a 

mystical presence on things, and tone a kind of sentinel 4 ) (ib.). 

In UEnvoi führt Wilde entsprechend aus : 

Nor, in its primary aspect, has a painting, for instance, 
any more spiritual message or meaning for us than a blue tile 
from the wall of Damascus , or a Hitzen vase *). It is a beau- 

1) Druckfehler für Sentiment. 

2) Hitzen vase statt a fragment of Venetian glass scheint ein¬ 

geführt worden zn sein, um eine Wiederholung zu vermeiden; a. a. O. 
auf S. 39 findet sich nümlich : some of these poems are as iridiscent 
and as exquisite as a lovely fragment of Venetian glass; . 
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tifully coloured surface, nothing more, and affects us hy no 
Suggestion stolen from philosophy, no pathos pilfered front 
literature, no feeling filched from a poet, hut hy its own in - 
communicahle artistic essence — hy that selection of truth 
which we call style, and that relation of values which is the 
draughtsmanship of painting, hy the whole quality of the 
workmanship, the arahesque of the design, the splendour of 
the colour, for these things are enough to stir the most divine 
and remote of the chords which make music in our soul, and 
colour , indeed, is of itself a mystical presence on things , and 
tone a kind of sentiment (a. a. 0. S. 32/33). 

Folgende Sätze aus dem Aufsatz Winckelmann hat 
Wilde in knapperer Fassung noch eingeflochten: 

The many-headcd gods of the East, the orientalised, 
many-hreasted Diana of Ephesus, like Angelicos fresco, are 
at best overcharged Symbols, a means of hinting at an idea 
which art cannot fitly or completely express, which still re- 
mains in the world of shadows. 

But take a work of Greek art, — the Venus of Melos. 
That is in no sense a symhol, a Suggestion, of anything heyond 
its own victorious fairness. The mind hegins and ends with 
the finite image, yet loses no part of the spiritual motive. That 
motive is not lightly and loosely attached to the sensuous form r 
as its meaning to an allegory, hut saturates and is identical 
with it (Renaissance, S. 205/206). 

t 

The Renaissance of English Art enthält zunächst den 
Satz, der sich im untenstehenden Zitat aus UEnvoi an erster 
Stelle befindet (vgl. oben S. 34). 

Überdies findet sich in derselben Vorlesung an anderer 

Stelle: 

Yet is this spirit of transcendentalism alien to the spirit 
of art. For the artist can accept no sphere of life in exchange 
for life itself. For him there is no escape from the hondage 
of earth: there is not even the desire of escape. 

He is indeed the only true realist: symholism, which is 
the essence of the transcendental spirit, is alien to him. The 
metaphysical mind of Asia will create for itself the monstrous r 
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many-breast ed idol of Ephesus, but to the Greek, pure artist, 
that work is most instinct with spiritual life which conforms 
most clearly to the perfect facts of physical life (a. a. O. 

S. 117/118). 

Wilde zählt die wesentlichen Abweichungen der jün¬ 
geren Schule von R u s k i n in L'Envoi auf; von diesen ist 
hier anzuführen: 

. to us the channels by which all noble work in 

painting can touch, and does touch, the soul are not those of 
truths of life or metaphysical truths (a. a. 0. S. 32). 

W eiter: 

Nor, in looking at a work of art, should we be dream- 
ing of what it symbolises, but rather loving it for what it is. 
Indeed, the transcendental spirit is alien to the spirit of art, 
The metaphysical mind of Asia may create for itself the mon- 
.strous and many-breasted idol, but to the Greek , pure artist, 
that work is most instinct with spiritual life which conforms 
most closely to the perfect facts of physical life also (ib.). 


Die abschließenden F olgerungen der Pate r’schen 
Aesthetik in The School of Giorgione lauten: 

... all the arts in common [are] aspiring towards the 
principle of music; music being the typical, or ideally consum- 
mate art, the object of the great Andersstreben, of all 
art, of all that is artistic, or partakes of artistic qualities. 

All art constantly aspir e s towards the 
condition o f m u s i c. For while in all other kinds of art 
it is possible to distinguish the matter from the form, and the 
understanding can always make this distinction, yet it is the 
constant effort of art to obliterate it. That the mere matter 
of a poem , for instance, its subject, namely, its given incidents 
or Situation — that the mere matter of a picture, the actual 
circumstances of an event, the actual topography of a land- 
$cape — should be nothing without the form, the spirit, of the 
handling, that this form , this mode of handling, should be- 
come an end in itself, should penetrate every part of the 
matter: this is what all art constantly strives öfter, and achie- 
ves in different degrees (a. a. 0. S. 134/135). 
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Diese Grundsätze sind für Pater so wichtig, daß er 
sie kurz darauf nochmals anführt und erläutert: 

It is the art of music which most completely realises this 
artistic ideal, this perfect identification of matter and form, 
ln its consummate moments, the end is not distinct from the 
means, the form from the matter, the subject from the ex - 
pression; they inhere in and completely saturate each other; 
and to it, therefore, to the conditions of its perfect moments, 
all the arts may be supposed constantly to tend and aspire 

(ib. S. 138/139). 


Dazu sei aus The English Renaissance of Art angeführt: 
And health in art—what is that? . . .. Health is ... ~ 
the artist’s recognition of the limitation of the form in which 
he works. It is the honour and the homage which he gives to 
the material he uses — whether it be language with its glories, 
or marble or pigment with their glories — knowing that the 
true brotherhood of the arts consists not in their borrowing one 
another s method, but in their producing, each of them by its 
own individual means, each of them by keeping its objective 
limits , the same unique artistic delight. The delight is like 

that given to us by music — for music is the art in which form 

% 

and matter are always one, the art whose subject cannot be 
seperated from the method of its expression, the art which 
most completely realises the artistic ideal, and is the condition 
to which all the other arts are constantly aspiring (a. a. 0. 

S. 135/136). 

In UEnvoi hieß es (vgl. S. 34), die Wirkung von 
W h i s 11 e r’s und A. Moore’s Werk sei gleich dem effect 
given to us by music; for music is the art in which form and 
matter are always one — the art whose subject cannot be 
seperated from the method of its expression; the art which 
most completely realises for us the artistic ideal, and is the 
condition to which all the other arts are constantly aspiring 

(a. a. 0. S. 31). 

Es mag vorgreifend bemerkt werden, daß Wilde im 

Jahre 1889 grade gegen diese Auffassung Pater’s polemi- 

/ 

siert (vgl. S. 50 ff.), und dabei P a t e r’s Namen ausdrücklich 
erwähnt. 
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Den rein aesthetischen Wert der Rodd’schen Gedichte 
vergleicht Wilde mit der Wirkung, welche die Loireland¬ 
schaft mit ihrer stränge simplicity of the material (Libr. Ed. 
XIII, S. 41) in ihm hervorrief, als er einst mit R o d d in ihr 

verweilte. the land was an ordinary land enough, and 

bare, too, .... there was not mach real beauty, perhaps, in it, 
only long, white dusty roads and straight rows of formal 
poplars; but, now and then, some little breaking gleam of 
broken light would lend to the grey field and the silent bam 
a secret and a mystery that were hardly their own, would 
transfigure for one exquisite moment the peasants passing 
down through the vineyard, or the shepherd watching on the 
hill, would tip the willows with silver and touch the river into 

gold (ib. S. 40/41). 

Dies Stückchen Kunstkritik erinnert an eine. Stelle in 

• • 

The School of Giorgione, wo Pater an einer Zeichnung von 
A. L e g r o s erklärt, wie alle Kunst zu den Bedingungen der 
Musik strebe: 

In an actual landscape we see a long white road, lost 
suddenly on the hill-verge. Der Maler hat einen besonderen 
Augenblick, vielleicht eine persönliche Stimmung festgehal¬ 
ten. Sometimes a momentary hint of stormy light may invest 
a homely or too familiär scene with a character which might 
well have been drawn from the deep places of imagination. 
Then we might say that this particular effect of light, this 
sudden inweaving of gold thread through the texture of the 
haystack, and the poplars, and the gross, gives the scene ar- 
tistic qualities, that it is like a picture. And such tricks of 
circumstance are commonest in landscape which has little 
salient character of its own; . ... And hence the superi- 
ority, for most conditions of the picturesque, of a riverside in 
France to a Swiss valley, because, on the French river-side, 
mere topography, the simple material, counts for so little , 
and all being very pure, untouched and tranquil in itself, 
mere light and shade have such easy work in modulating it 
to one dominant tone (Renaissance S. 135/136). 

Also schon Pater erkennt in der möglichst einfachen 
Landschaft das bestgeeignete Material für wahrhaft male¬ 
rische Wirkungen; er nennt die long white roads, die Pappeln,, 
die wunderbare Wirkung von Licht und Schatten. Das Gold 
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des Flusses findet in den Goldfäden. der Hecken sein Vorbild. 
Die French river-side im Aufsatze The School of Giorgione 
ist höchst wahrscheinlich das Loiregebiet; denn oft und gern 
hat Pater sich in ihm aufgehalten; auch macht er es zum 
Schauplatz einiger seiner Imaginäry Portraits. Endlich be¬ 
zweckt W i 1 d e ja mit seinem Vergleich dasselbe wie Pater 
mit seiner Erläuterung; auch Wilde will zeigen, daß rein 
aesthetische Wirkungen sich sehr gut aus schlichtem Stoff 
erzielen lassem 

Hat Wilde sich einer literarischen Einkleidung be¬ 
dient, so bekundet diese Anleihe nichts Neues: wie schon oft 
in L’Envoi und den gleichzeitigen Schriften zeigt sich auch 
hier, daß er die Kunstlehre Pater’s bis zu gewissen Einzel¬ 
heiten übernommen hat; die Vorgefundenen, vollendeten For¬ 
mulierungen aber haben zuviel lebendige Kraft gehabt, als 
daß er sie durch eigne Gestaltungen hätte ersetzen können. 
Berichtet er aber ein wirkliches Erlebnis — und die Nennung 
R o d d’s macht das sehr wahrscheinlich — so liegt ein bemer¬ 
kenswertes Selbstzeugnis über die Tragweite des Pate r’schen 

# 

Einflusses in der damaligen Zeit vor. Offenbar ist dann selbst 
der aktuelle, aesthetische Genuß durch Erinnerungen an die 
Renaissance bestimmt worden, ein seelischer Tatbestand, der 
bei einer für literarische Eindrücke empfänglichen Veran¬ 
lagung durchaus nicht befremdlich ist, sondern nur bekundet, 
daß ihm das Buch sehr vertraut geworden sein muß. 

Daß Wilde seit der Abfassung seiner Poems tieferen 
Einblick in die Bedeutung und den Sinn d ^Renaissance getan 
hat, beweist das Künstlerideal, welches er in L’Envoi skizziert. 
Es heißt da: 

He [the artist] will not, for instancc, in intellectual mat - 
ters acquiesce in that facile orthodoxy of our day which is so 

reasondble and so artistically uninteresting . still less 

will he allow the calm of his culture to he marred by the dis - 
cordant despair of douht or the sadness of a sterile scepticism; 
. . . . rather will he always he curiously testing new forms of 
belief tinging his nature with the Sentiment that still Ungern 
about some beautiful creeds, and searching for experience 
itself and not for the fruits of experience (Libr. Ed. XIH, 

S. 39). 

In der Conclusion führt Pater aus: 
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Not the fruit of experience, but experience itself, is the 
*nd (a. a. 0. S. 236). Und die ersten Sätze sind nichts anderes 
als die Nutzanwendung der knappen Pater’schen Regel: 
What we have to do is to be for ever curiously testing new 
opinions and courting new impressions, never acquiescing in 
a fädle orthodoxy of Comte, or of Hegel, or of our own 

Ob. S. 237). 

Pater hat für seinen Epikureismus Prägungen, auf 
die Wilde nicht verzichtet, obwohl seine Darstellung ganz 
andren Stilgesetzen gehorcht als Pate r’s Prosa. Was 
Wilde in L'Envoi mit alliterationsreicher Rhetorik in Rie- 

i 

sensätzen (bis zu 523 Wörtern, Durchschnitt: 111 Wörter) 
verkündet, ist die aus der Renaissance wohlbekannte Mono- 
chronos Hedone, die naturgemäß auch in seinen amerikanischen 
Vorlesungen eine Rolle spielt: 

There are two kinds of men in the world, two great 
creeds, two different forms of natures: men to whom the end 
of life is action, and men to whom the end of life is thought. 
As regards the latter, who seek for experience itself 
and not for the fruits of experience, who must bum 
always with one of the passions of this fiery-coloured 
world, who find life interesting not for its secret but for its 
situations , for its pulsations and not for its purpose; the pas- 
sion for beauty engendered by the decorative arts will be to 
them more satisfying than any political or religious en¬ 
thusiasm, any enthusiasm for humanity, any ecstasy or sorrow 
for love. For art comes to one professing primarily to give 
nothing but the highest quality to one s moments, and for those 
moments sake (Essays and Lectures, S. 151 f.). 

Neben den bereits angeführten Sätzen aus P a t e r’s 
Renaissance kommen noch folgende wegen ihrer wörtlichen 
Übereinstimmung als Quellen in Betracht: 

High passions give one this quickened sense of life, 
ecstasy and sorrow of love, political or religious enthusiasm, 
or the “enthusiasm of humanity “ (Renaissance, S. 239) *). 
Sodann: For art comes to you proposing frankly to give 
nothing but the highest quality to your moments as they pass, 
and simply for those moments* sake (ib.). 

1) Der Wortlaut der ersten Auflage aus dem Jahre 1873 ist wieder 
hergestellt worden; vgl. oben Seite 22. 
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Enger als in L’Envoi hat sich Wilde in den Vor¬ 
lesungen an P a t e r’s Renaissance angelehnt; offenbar steht er 
noch unter* dem Einfluß der Conclusion, obwohl seit deren 
erstem Wirken bei der Abfassung der Panthea etwa fünf 
Jahre verflossen sind. Seine Einteilung' der Menschheit in 
men to whom the end of life is action, and men tho whom the 
end of life is thought (Essays and Lectures, S. 151) — wobei 
er sich natürlich zu den letzteren rechnet — bedeutet insofern 
einen wichtigen Fortschritt über Panthea hinaus, als er den 
höchsten Wert nicht mehr in der sinnlichen Lust, sondern in 
der Kunst findet. Ein solch aesthetisch orientierter Hedonis¬ 
mus aber deckt sich mit dem, was Pater in der Conclusion 
verkünden wollte; Wilde hat sich also nunmehr den Geist 
der Renaissance zu eigen gemacht. Um diese Zeit befleißigt 
er sich der engsten Nachfolge Pate r’s. 

ß) Die Forderung konkreter Kunstkritik. 

Für diesen engen Anschluß an seinen Lehrer sprechen 
noch folgende, belangvolle Anleihen. P a t e r’s Renaissance 
fängt an: 

Many attempts have heen made hy writers on art and 
poetry to define beauty in the abstract, to express it in the 
most general terms, to find some universal formula for it. 
Diese Versuche sind wertlos. To define beauty, not in the 
most abstract but in the most concrete terms possible, to find 
not its universal formula, but the formula which expresses 

9 

most adequately this or that special manifestation of it, is the 
aim of the true Student of wsthetics ( Renaissance , S. 

vn/vm). 

Wilde beginnt seine Vorlesungen: Among the many 
debts which we owe to the supreme xsthetic faculty of Goethe 
is that he was the first to teach us to define beauty in terms 
the most concrete possible, to realise it, I mean, always in its 
special manifestations. So, in the lecture which I have the 
honour to deliver beforr you, I will not try to give you any 
abstract definition of beauty — any such universal formula for 
it as was sought for by the philosophy of the eighteenth Cen¬ 
tury — still less to communicate to you that which in its essence 
in incommunicdble, the virtue by which a particular picture or 
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poem affects us with a unique and special joy (Essays and 
Lecturesy S. 111). 

Ähnlich, sagt er in der Lecture to Art Students: In the 
lecture which it is my privilege to deliver before you to-night 
I do not desire to give you any abstrakt definition of beauty 
at all. For f we who are working in art cannot accept any 


th eory 



beauty in exchange for beauty itself, and, so fax 


from desiring to isolate it in a formula appealing to tlne intel- 
lect, we t on the contrary, seek to materialise it in a form that 
gives joy to the soul through the senses (Essays and Lee - 

tures, S. 199). 

Trotzdem Wilde an Goethe erinnert und die allge¬ 
meinen Angaben seiner Quelle auf das 18. Jahrhundert an¬ 
wendet, decken sich seine Bemerkungen bis zur -Wahl des 
Ausdrucks mit der Vorrede der Renaissance. Sein Gebrauch 


des Wortes '* virtue ” in der eigentümlichen Bedeutung, die 
Pater ihm gegeben, beweist vollends, daß es sich um eine 
Anleihe bei seinem Lieblingsbuch handelt. Pater empfand 
diese Bezeichnung als eine erlesene Feinheit, die einer erläu¬ 
ternden Betonung wert war: To the &sthetic critic , the 
picture , the landscape t the engaging personality in life or 


in a book. La G i o c o n d 


the hills 



Carrara f Pico of 


an- 


Mirandola, are valuable for their virtues f as we say, in speak 
ing of a herb, a wine, a gern; for the property each has of 
affecting one with a special, a unique t impression of pleasure 
(Renaissance , S. IX). Und des weiteren findet sich das Wort 
virtue in der Renaissance oft verwandt; sachlich geht jeder 
Aufsatz darauf aus, die virtue seines Gegenstandes festzu¬ 
stellen. Wilde hat nun nicht allein diese einzelne, 
sprechende Prägung, sondern auch ihre Wirkung: a special r 
a unique. impression of pleasure, als unique and special joy in 
engster Anlehnung an die Wortwahl seiner Vorlage übernom- 

Man darf daraus schließen, daß ihm durch die Renais¬ 
sance die Forderung konkreter Kunstkritik wichtig gewor¬ 
den ist. 

An dieser Stelle sind noch einige Anlehnungen zu er¬ 
örtern, welche in gewisser Weise die kunstkritische Praxis be¬ 
treffen. Wilde charakterisiert die englische Kunstrenais¬ 
sance mit denselben Ausdrücken, die Pater zur Beschreibung 
der Renaissance des XV. Jahrhunderts verwendet hatte: This 


men 
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outbreak of the human Spirit may be traced far into the 
middle age itself, with its motives already clearly pronounced, 
the care for physical beauty, the worship of the body . . . . 

(Renaissance, S. XII); und in Two Early French Stories: For 
us the Renaissance is the name of a many-sided but yet united 
movement, in which the love of the things of the intellect and 
the imagination for their own sake, the desire for a more liberal 
and comely way of conceiving life, make themselves feit, ur- 
ging those who experience this desire to search out first one 
and then another means of intellectual or imaginative enjoy- 
ment, and directing thcm not only to the discovery of old and 
forgotten sources of this enjoymcnt, but to the divination of 
fresh sources thereof — new experiences, new subjects of poetry, 
new forms of art (Renaissance, S. 2). 

Wilde sagt: 

1 call it our English Renaissance because it is indeed a 
sort of new birth of the Spirit of man, like the great Italian 
Renaissance of the fifteenth Century, in its desire for a more 
gracious and comely way of Vife, its passion for physical 
beauty, its exclusive attention to form, its seeking for new 
subjects for poetry, new forms of art, new intellectual and 
imaginative enjoyments (Essays and Lectures , S. Ulf.). 
W i 1 d e verzichtet auf P a t e r’s genetische Darstellung, weil 
sein Vortrag unmittelbare Wirkung erzielen will; von einer 
selbständigen Umschaffung des Stoffes kann aber trotzdem 
nicht die Rede sein. 

Noch weniger gilt das von folgenden Gedanken aus 
Pate r’s Aufsatz über Winckelmann: Goethe illustrates a 
union of the Romantic spirit, in its adventure, its variety, its 
profound sübjectivity of soul, with Hellenism, in its trans- 
parency, its rationality, its desire of beauty — that marriage of 
Faust and Helena, of which the art of the nineteenth Century 
is the child , the beautifnl lad Enphorion, as Goethe conceives 
him (Renaissance, S. 229); und vorher schon hat Pater aus¬ 
führlich einige besondere Eigenschaften der griechischen 
Kunst behandelt: Heiterkeit — blitheness or repose, and 
Allgemeinheit — generality or breadth, are, then, the 
supreme characteristics of the Hellenic ideal. 

Diese Ideen nun bringt Wilde in seinen Vorlesungen 
fast wörtlich vor; er sagt: It is really from the union of Hel - 
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lenism, in its breadth, its sanity of purpose, its calm posSes¬ 
sion of beauty, with the adventive, the intensified individua- 
lism, the passionate colour of the romantic spirit, that springs 
the art of the nineteenth Century in England, as from the mar - 
Hage of Faust and Helen of Troy sprang the beautiful boy 
Euphorion (Essays and Lectures, S. 112). 

Etwas selbständiger verfährt Wilde bei einer anderen 
Übernahme. Pater spricht einmal von Browning’s poetry of 
situations, in der die Charaktere von sehr geringer Bedeutung 
seien. Die Mittel der Dichtung für solche Wirkungen, meint 
er, eignen der Skulptur nicht: ln it [sculpture], therefore, not 
the special Situation, but the type, the general character of 
the subject to be delineated, is all-important. In poetry and 
painting, the Situation predominates over the character; in 
sculpture, the character over the Situation (Renaissance, 

S. 215). 

Wilde benutzt die vorstehenden Ausführungen 
Pate r’s, um den klassischen Geist vom romantischen zu un¬ 
terscheiden: — yet between the classical and romantic spirit 
we may say that there lies this difference at least, that the one 
deals with the type and the other with the exception. In the 
work produced under the modern romantic spirit it is no longer 
the permanent, the essential truths of life that are treated of; 
it is the momentary Situation of the one, the momentary 
aspect of the other that art seeks to render. In sculpture, 
which is the type of one spirit, the subject predominates over 
the Situation; in painting, which is the type of the other, the 
Situation predominates over the subject (Essays and Lectur es, 

S. 113). 

Daß Wilde subject schreibt, wo Pater character 
setzt, ist nur ein scheinbarer Unterschied; denn “ the general 
character of the subject to be delineated “ ist ja nichts andres 
als eine genauere Bestimmung, oder gar Steigerung des ein¬ 
fachen “subject“. 

Wichtig für W i 1 d e’s kunstkritische Theorien sind end¬ 
lich noch folgende Aufstellungen aus der Preface zur Renais¬ 
sance geworden: Our education becomes complete in proportion 
as our susceptibility to these impressions [of pleasure, vergl. 
S. 43] increases in depth and variety (Renaissance, S. IX); 
die Hingabe an diese impressions ist nach Pater eine unent- 
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behrliche Eigenschaft jedes Kunstkritikers: What is impor¬ 
tant, then, is ... a certain kind of temperament, the power 
of being deeply moved by the presence of beautiful objects 

(ib. S. X). 

Da nun für Pater der Kritiker nichts andres als 
Künstler sein darf, so hält sich Wilde ganz eng anPater’s 
Analyse, wenn er als Voraussetzung alles Künstlertums ver¬ 
kündet: The courage to give yourselves up to your impressions : 
yes, that is the secret of the artistic life — for while art has - 
been defined as an escape from the tyranny of the senses, it is 
an escape rather from the tyranny of the soul (Essays and 

Lectures, S. 148). 

Das letzte Paradoxon entspricht übrigens gewissen Aus¬ 
führungen Pater’s in seinem Essay über Winckelmann: It 

has been sometimes said that art is a means of escape from 

# 

(i the tyranny of the senses “ . . . Dem ist nicht so; wohl ist 
der spirityalist satisfied as he watches the escape of sensuous 
elements from his conceptions; his interest grows, as the dyed 
garments bleach in the keener air. But the artist steeps his 
thought again and again into the fire of colour (Renaissance, 

S. 221). 

?) Verstreute Übernahmen. 

Auch einige vereinzelte Bemerkungen in den Vorträgen 

% 

erinnern an Pater’s Renaissance. Wer Sorgen hat, wende 
sich to that cittä divina, as the old Italian heresy called 
it, the divine city where one can stand, though only for a brief 
moment, apart from the division and terror of the world and 
the choice of the world too (Essays and Lectures, S. 148); man 
vergleiche dazu oben Seite 20. Es ist freilich nicht zu ver¬ 
kennen, daß diese Stelle hier eine neue Färbung erhalten hat. 

Seinen eignen Interessen macht Wilde noch zwei 
andre, markante Sätze P a t e r’s dienstbar. Zunächst: The 
demand of the intellect is to feel itself alive (Renaissance, 
S. 229); sodann: The essence of humanism is that belief of 
which he [Pico della Mirandola] seems never to have doubted , 
that nothing which has ever interested living men and women 
can wholly lose its vitality (ib. S. 49). 

Diese Gedanken biegt Wilde ins Praktische um. Die 
Amerikaner, sagt er, könnten mich fragen, warum sie eigent- 
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lieh die Künstler der alten Welt studieren sollten, da sie doch 
so ungeheuer viel Rohmaterial zu eigener Kultur besitzen. 

1 might answer [erwidert er] that the intellect can be engaged 

# 

without direct didactic object on an artistic and historical 
problem; that the demand of the intellect' is merely to feel 
itself alive; that nothing which has ever interested men or 
women can cease to be a fit subject for culture (Essays and 

Lectures , S. 141). 

Es wäre natürlich denkbar, daß ähnlich veranlagte 
Künstler unabhängig von einander zu so allgemeinen Beob¬ 
achtungen kommen könnten; aber in diesem Fall liegen An¬ 
leihen vor. Denn Wilde verwendet den ersten der obigen 
Pater’schen Sätze im Jahre 1889 ausdrücklich als Zitat, 
wenn auch ohne Quellenangabe (vergl. S. 57). Der andere 
Satz ist dem vermutlichen Original zwar nicht ganz gleich, 

insofern das allgemeine vitality zur bloßen Kulturfähigkeit 

* 

verengert worden ist; da er aber andrerseits dem Pate r’schen 
Satz noch sehr ähnlich ist und sich in einem Zusammenhang 
befindet, der entschieden Pater’s Einfluß zeigt, darf man 
auch ihn als eine Entlehnung aus der Renaissance ansehen. 

Wilde sollte mit seinen Vorlesungen und nicht weni¬ 
ger mit seinem phantastischen Gewand in Amerika Stimmung 
und Verständnis für S u 11 i v a n’s komische Oper Patience er¬ 
wecken, worin die aesthetische Bewegung in England unter 
großem Beifall verspottet worden war. Auch seiner Veran¬ 
lagung nach machte Wilde gern Sensation; in der Wahl 
der Mittel dafür war er nicht eben skrupulös. Vielmehr bediente 
er sich der Ideen und Wendungen älterer Dichter und Kunst¬ 
historiker, weil ihm persönlich künstlerische Selbständigkeit 
noch fehlte. Die amerikanischen Zeitungen haben sich oft 
über den eklektischen Charakter der Vorträge belustigt; dem 
Kritiker aber gewähren grade die Anleihen einen interessanten 
Einblick in W i 1 d e’s inneres Leben. Denn der Vortrag eines 
Wanderredners entzieht sich ungleich dem gedruckten Wort 
einer kritischen Durchsicht; sein Verfasser wird sich also nur 
geringe Mühe geben, Entlehnungen umzuarbeiten oder eigen¬ 
artig zu gestalten. W i 1 d e’s Vorlesungen haben somit in ge¬ 
wisser Weise einen intimen Charakter, was niemand verkennen 
wird, der sie etwa mit L'Envoi vergleicht, an dessen Form 
und Struktur Wilde der Veröffentlichung wegen sorgfältig 
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gearbeitet hat; gegen L'Envoi gehalten sind die Vorlesungen 
eine Art Tagebuch, in dem ein junger Aesthet seine Meinungen 

und künstlerischen Erlebnisse niedergelegt hat. Nun läßt 

# 

dies „Tagebuch“ aber deutlich erkennen, daß Wilde in jener 
Zeit bei allem apodiktischen Gebaren innerlich unstät und ohne 
Klarheit war; eine bedenkliche Unselbständigkeit geht mit 
diesem Zustand Hand in Hand, und da W i 1 d e’s Veranlagung 
der Pate r’schen nahe verwandt war, begreift man, daß er 
sich eng an Pater anlehnte. Es trifft sozusagen eine wer¬ 
dende Persönlichkeit mit ihrer eignen, idealen Vollendung zu¬ 
sammen, und wer würde sich einem so sympathischen Einfluß 
verschließen? Dazu fehlte bei Wilde jeder Impuls. P a - 
t e r’s Ideen faszinieren ihn; ihre Darstellung empfindet er 
als untadelhaft und für seine Zwecke völlig ausreichend. 
Erst die folgenden Jahre als Kritiker haben in ihm außer der 
künstlerischen Reife ein gewisses Verantwortungsgefühl zum 
Durchbruch gebracht und unabhängigere, literarische Schöp¬ 
fungen möglich gemacht. 

ft 

3. Pater’s Einfluss in den Schriften des Dandy. 

a) Neubelebung der literarischen und künstlerischen 

Beziehungen zu Pater. 

Mit der Lecture to Art Students (1883) hört für Wilde 

die Periode der allzu wörtlichen Entlehnungen bei andren 
Schriftstellern auf. Um die Mitte der achtziger Jahre läßt 
sich nämlich deutlich ein Wandel in seiner Darstellungsweise 
verfolgen: die Sätze werden knapper und klarer; Witz und 
Ironie spielen freier; die Rhetorik tritt zurück; die Wortwahl 
gehorcht den Gesetzen des Wohllauts mehr als früher; das 
alles weist darauf hin, daß sich in W i 1 d e ein selbständigerer 
Stil ausbildet. Es ist der Stil des Dandy, dem bald auch u. a. 
die Pate r’schen Elemente assimiliert werden. Die Kriterien, 
die bisher P a t e r’s Einfluß erkennen ließen, können bei dem 
späteren Wilde nur selten angewandt werden; im Folgen¬ 
den wird vielmehr in erster Linie zu untersuchen sein, ob der 
bisher nachgewiesene Pate r’sche Einflußkomplex für die 
Lebensauffassung und Kunstlehre in den Schriften des Dandy 
noch sachliche Bedeutung hat, in ihnen noch irgendwie fort- 
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wirkt. Wie gezeigt wurde, enthält dieser Komplex drei Glie¬ 
der : zunächst den aesthetisch orientierten Hedonismus Pa- 
t e r’s, ferner kunsttheoretische Grundsätze, und endlich die 
Forderung konkreter Kunstkritik. 

4 

W i 1 d e’s Rezensionen aus den Jahren 1885—1890 
weisen im einzelnen nicht auf P a t e r’s Einfluß hin; wohl 
aber in ihrer prinzipiellen Grundlage. Diese ist jedoch erst 
bei den Dialogen der Intentions zu behandeln (vgl. unten S. 
50—62), weil Wilde seine Prinzipien in ihnen erörtert und 
formuliert hat. Zu erwähnen ist jedoch, daß sich in den über¬ 
mütigen Erzählungen aus dem Jahre 1887 eine Erinnerung 
an P a t e r’s Renaissance findet, die dem witzigen Ton an¬ 
gepaßt worden ist. Von der Sphinx without a Secret heißt 
es: she looked like a clairvoyante, and was wrapped in 
rieh f ürs ... She is the Gioconda in sables (Lord Arthur Saviles 
Crime and other Stories, S. 122 f.). Pater hatte zum ersten 
Male die Da Vinci’schen Frauen als clairvoyantes be¬ 
zeichnet (vgl. Renaissance, S. 116), und damit einiges Auf¬ 
sehen erregt. Wahrscheinlich hat sich Wilde dieser Charak¬ 
teristik erinnert und sie seinen Zwecken gerecht gemacht. 

Das Jahr 1889 zeichnet sich durch eine nachdrückliche 
Belebung der literarischen Beziehungen W i 1 d e’s zu Pater 
aus, die seit 1882/83 vor andren Interessen zurückgetreten 
waren. Im Januar 1889 erschien in der Fortnightly Review: 
Pen Pencil and Poison, ein literarisches Bild Wainewright’s, 
in dem — um W i 1 d e’s eigene Vorschrift für Portraitier- 
kunst zu variiren — sicher ebensoviel vom Künstler wie vom 
Modell war. Von W ainewright sagt er: He seems to have 
anticipated some of those accidents of modern culture that are 
regarded hy many as true essentials. He writes about La Gio¬ 
conda, and early French poets and the Italian Renaissance. 
He loves Greek gems, and Persian carpets, and Elizabethan 
translations of C upid and Psyche, and the Hypner- 
otomachia, and book-bindings, and early editions, and 
wide-marigined proofs (Intentions, S. 63). Bei dieser Skizze 
könnte Pater Zug für Zug Vorlage gewesen sein; vielleicht 
hat W i 1 d e bei der Auswahl obiger Charakteristika auch an 
die typisch aesthetischen Gepflogenheiten seines Lehrers ge¬ 
dacht, an Gewohnheiten, die in Oxford so gut bekannt waren, 
daß M a 11 o c k durch ihre Schilderung die Wirksamkeit seiner 
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Satire vergrößerte. Im Sinne P a t e r’s ist auch folgende 
Charakterisierung des aesthetisch Genießenden: But it is 
clear that he was one of the first to recognise what is, indeed, 
the very keynote of xsthetic eclecticism. I mean the true har- 
mony of aU really heautiful things irrespective of age or place , 
of school or manner (Intentions, S. 64). Ein solches Verhalten 
hatte schon Pater für den Kritiker gefordert: He [the 
Critic] will rememher always that heauty exists in many 
forms. To him all periods, types, schools of taste, are in thevn- 
selves equal. In all ages there have heen some excellent work- 
men, and some excellent work done (Renaissance, S. X). 
Solche Gemeinsamkeiten sprechen zu dieser Zeit jedenfalls für 
eine gleichartige Grundlage, zu der Wilde eben durch Pa¬ 
ter gekommen ist. Von diesem Gesichtspunkt aus verdient 
es Beachtung, wie Wilde den W ainewright als Kunst¬ 
kritiker kennzeichnet: As an art-critic he concerned himself 
primarily with the complex impressions produced by a work 
of art, and certainly the first step in xsthetic criticism is to 
realise one's own impressions. He cared nothing for abstract 

discussions on the nature of the Beautiful . he never 

lost sight of the great truth that Art's first appeal is neither 
to the intellect nor to the emotions, but purely to the artistic 
temperament (Intentions, S. 66). Aus W ainewright’s 
Rezensionen liest Wilde die tadelnde Kritik einer Land¬ 
schaft aus, in which rainbows, showers, mists, haloes, large 
beams shooting through rifted clouds, storms, starlight, all the 
most valued materials of the real painter, are not (ib. S. 67). 
Das erinnert an den Aufsatz über Giorgione, in dem Pater 
die aesthetische Bedeutung des technischen Materials betont 
(vgl. Kap. II, 2, b, a.). 

Form, Stoff und technisches Material. 

In The Decay of Lying (1889) bekämpft Wilde den 
Realismus als Kunstform vermittels der Prinzipien, die seiner 
bisherigen Tätigkeit als Kritiker zu Grunde lagen. Man ist 
geneigt, diesem paradoxen Dialog zu mißtrauen; aber man darf 
nie außer acht lassen, daß für Wilde all fine imaginative 
work is self-consdous and deliberate (Intentions, S. 121); und 
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Jas vorliegende Zwiegespräch ist zur Kategorie der fine ima¬ 
ginative works zu rechnen. Auch finden sich die grundsätz¬ 
lichen Anschauungen des Decay of Lying in The true Func¬ 
tion and Value of Criticism anderthalb Jahr später wieder; 
dort sind sie aber des spielenden Tones entkleidet und werden 
ernsthaft weiter ausgebaut. Dieser kunsttheoretische Kern 
nun wächst unmittelbar aus dem Pate r’schen Einfluß der 
Jahre 1882/83 hervor; Wilde nimmt sogar Anlaß, sich an 
einer Stelle ausdrücklich von Pater’s Theorien loszusagen. 
Cyril, die eine der Personen des Dialogs, meint nämlich: 

. surely you would acknowledge that Art expresses the 

t cm per of its age, the spirit of its time , the moral and social 
conditions that surround it , and ander whose influence it is pro- 
duced. 

Yivian: Certainly not! Art never expresses anything 
hut itself. This is the principle of my new xsthetics; and 
it is this more than that vital connection between form and 
substance on which Mr. Vater dwells , that makes music the 
type of all the arts (Intentions, S. 42). 

Diese bedeutsame Auseinandersetzung betrifft die Kunst¬ 
lehre, welche Pater in der Preface zur Renaissance und dem 
Aufsatz The School of Giorgione vertritt. Es sei hervor¬ 
gehoben, daß Yivian nicht etwa übertreibend zuspitzt, wozu 
ihn sonst mitunter seine Widerspruchslust verleitet; vielmehr 
gibt er W i 1 d e’s eigene Grundanschauung; denn zum Schluß 

wiederholt er sie z. T. wörtlich: [Cyrill:]. teil me 

briefly the doctrines of the new xsthetics. 

Yivian: Briefly , then, they are these. Art never ex¬ 
presses anything but itself. It has an independent life t just 
as Thought has , and develops purely on its own lines (Inten¬ 
tions , S. 51). 

Worin weicht nun diese „neue Aesthetik“ von dem ab, 

# 

was Wilde unter P a t e r’s Einfluß bisher geglaubt hatte? 
Das Axiom: Art never expresses anything but itself bedeutet, 
daß ein eigentlich aesthetischer Wert nur in dem Ausdruck 
des künstlerischen Temperaments, in dem sinnlich wahrnehm¬ 
baren Korrelat der schöpferischen Phantasie existiere; d. h. 
also, nur in der Form, welche der Schöpfende einem mehr oder 
weniger nebensächlichen Stoff zukommen läßt. Nun war für 
Pater das Prototyp aller Kunst die Musik, weil in ihrer 
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Vollendung the end is not distinct from the means, the form 
from the matter , the subject from the expression; they inherer 
in and completely saturate each other (Renaissance , S. 139). 

Bei Wilde nimmt die Musik dieselbe hervorragende 
Stellung ein; aber nur deshalb, weil in dieser Kunstgattung 
der Stoff unwesentlich ist, die Form jedoch alles bedeutet. 
Denn je formaler das Musikstück, desto reicher seine An¬ 
regungen, desto verschiedener die Stimmungen, die es ermög¬ 
licht. Musik erschöpft sich nicht im einmaligen Genuß; einfr 
Skulptur hingegen wirkt viel gleichartiger wegen ihrer größe¬ 
ren Stofflichkeit. Vollendete Kunst, wie Musik, hat ein Leben 
für sich, may deliver a message far other than that which war 
put into its lips to say (Intentions , S. 144). 

Wilde gebärdet sich mitunter, als wollte er den Stoff 

gänzlich unbeachtet lassen. Das liegt aber nur an seiner 

% 

# 

Polemik gegen einen stoffüberlasteten Realismus. Wohl ver¬ 
liert für ihn der Stoff zu Gunsten der Form sehr an Bedeutung* 
wie die eben erörterte Abweichung von Pater hinsichtlich 
der Musik zeigt; verliert auch an Umfang, wie aus der end¬ 
gültigen Überwindung der Theorien, die Pater’s Aufsatz 
The School of Giorgione enthält, hervorgehen wird. Daß aber 
Wilde durchaus nicht alle stofflichen Elemente verwirft, 
besagt folgender Satz: The highest art rejects the bürden of 
the human spirit , and gains more from a new medium or a 
fresh material than she does from any enthusiasm for art y or 
from any lofty passion , or from any great awakening of the 
human consciousness (Intentions , S. 42 f.). Für die Kunst 
ist also das technische Material wichtiger als der ideelle oder 
menschliche Stoff. Mit diesem Grundsatz hat sich Wilde 
weit über die Anschauungen hinaus entwickelt, die er um 1882 
aus The School of Giorgione übernommen hatte. Freilich 
steht er im großen und ganzen jenen frühen Gedankengängen 
noch nahe (vgl. etwa Essays and Lectures , S. 131 mit Inten¬ 
tions S. 43); wird doch auch die Bedeutung des new medium 
damals schon hervorgehoben (vgl. Essays and Lectures , S. 123), 
wenngleich natürlich nicht so ausschließlich wie in The Decatf 
of Lying; aber um 1882 ließ Wilde menschliche Interessen* 
menschliche Inhalte unbedingt als kunstgerechten Stoff zu. 
Er fragte in seinem Vortrag The Renaissance of English Art: 
Where in the arts themselves are we to find that breadth of 
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human sympathy which is the condition of all noble Work; 
schere in the arts are we to look for what Mazzini would call 
the social ideas as opposed to the merely personal ideas? By 
virtue of what claim do I demand for the artist the love and 
loyalty of the men and women of the world? (Essay and Lec- 
tures, S. 123). Und das ist ganz im Sinne Pate r’s, der dem 
Stoff keine Grenzen setzt. Wenn Pater die rein aestheti- 
schen Eigenschaften des jeweiligen Materials stark betont 
(vergl. The School of Giorgione!), so will er dadurch in erster 
Linie gegen die landläufige Kunstkritik protestieren, die un¬ 
künstlerische Maßstäbe anzulegen pflegte. Aber er ist weit 
-davon entfernt, nur dieses technische Material als kunstge¬ 
recht zu bezeichnen, wie Wilde es tut, wenn er etwa sagt: 
All bad art comes from returning to Life and Nature, and eie - 
vating them into ideals. Life and Nature may sometimes be 
used as part of Art’s rough material, but before they are of 
any real Service to art they must be translated into artistic 
conventions. The moment Art surrenders its imaginative me¬ 
dium it surrenders everything (Intentions, S. 52) . . . The 
only beautiful things are the things that do not concern us 
{ib. S. 53). Diesem Satz geht die bemerkenswerte Erläute¬ 
rung vorauf: As long as a thing is useful or necessary to us, 

m 

or affects us in any wqy, either for pain or for pleasure, or 
appeals strongly to our sympathies, or is a vital part of the 
environment in which we live, it is outside the proper sphere 
of art. To art’s subject-matter we should be more or less 

indifferent (ib. S. 16/17). 

Aus diesen Belegen geht auch zugleich der letzte Grund 
für die Bevorzugung des technischen Materials hervor; offen¬ 
bar wurzelt sie in der oben erörterten, einseitigen Wertung 
der Form. Der Form zu Liebe lehnt Wilde allen Stoff ab, 
der diese Form etwa sprengen könnte; er zieht das technische 
Material vor, weil es indifferenter ist und der Darstellung we¬ 
niger Widerstand entgegensetzt. Eine schöne, aber keine 
starke oder gar große Kunst verficht also Wilde, obgleich 
er auf dem Boden der Renaissance steht, aus dem doch Pater 
ein ganz andres Kunstideal erwachsen ließ. Das hat darin 
seinen Grund, daß den älteren Wilde diejenige Anschauung 
bestimmend beeinflußte, die durch das Schlagwort l’art pour 
Tart bezeichnet wird und die in der Renaissance wohl wirksam 
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war, von Pater aber später überwunden wurde. In ihrem 
Zeichen denkt Wilde die von Pater entliehenen Ideen 
folgerichtig zu Ende und landet bei der gekennzeichneten, fa¬ 
talen Enge, die übrigens noch in einer andren Hinsicht zum 
Ausdruck kommt. 

In dem obigen Urteil über Pater (vergl. S. 51) lehnt 
Wilde nämlich die Milieugebundenheit der Kunstwerke ab 
und setzt sich damit in Widerspruch zu P a t e r’s Theorie und 
Praxis. Pater will z. B. in seinen Aufsätzen über die Re¬ 
naissance den Geist jener vielseitigen Bewegung, jener ganzen 
Zeit vermitteln; er gibt die Renaissance not merely for its po¬ 
sitive results in the things of the intellect and the imagination , 


its concrele works of art, its special and prominent persona - 
lities, with tlieir profound xsthetic charm, but for its general 
spirit and character, for the ethical qualities of which it is a 
consummate type (Renaissance, S. XIH). 

Wilde dagegen behauptet: [Art] is not symbolic of 
any age. It is the ages that are her symbols (Intentions, 
S. 43). Diese Anschauungen folgen aus der übermäßigen 
Wertung des künstlerischen Temperaments. Pater seiner- 
seits vermeidet den starren Formalismus und steuert jeder Ein¬ 
seitigkeit durch das Korrektiv: ln whom did the stir, the 
genius, the sentiment of the period find itself? where was the 
receptacle of its refinement, its elevation, its taste? (Renais¬ 
sance, S. X). 

Um 1882/83 erkannte auch Wilde derartige Zusam¬ 
menhänge zwischen Leben und Kunst noch an; wenigstens 
sagte er in The Renaissance of English Art: The artist is in - 
deed the child of his own age (Essays and Lectures, S. 128). 
Ferner: For there can be no great sculpture without a beauti- 
ful national life, and the commercial spirit of England has 
killed that; no great drama withoat a noble national life, and 


the commercial spirit 



England, has killed that too (ib. 


S. 138), und noch in der Lecture to Art Students (1883) heißt 
es: Without a beautiful national life, not sculpture merely, but 
all the arts will die (ib. S. 208). Doch finden sich, wie gesagt* 
auch manche Stellen, die auf den späteren Formalismus weisen. 

Also hinsichtlich der höheren Wertung der Form, der 
unbedingten Bevorzugung des technischen Materials und der 
Leugnung der Milieugebundenheit der Kunstwerke weicht 
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Wilde vollständig von der aesthetischen Theorie und Praxis 
Pater’s um 1873 ab; wie unendlich fern er aber damit von 
den Ansichten P a t e r’s um 1889 ist, erhellt am besten aus 
dem Schluß des Aufsatzes Style, den Pater im Dezember 
1888, (Januar 1889 erschien The Decay of Lying!), in der 
Fortnightly Review veröffentlichte. Pater sagt zum Schluß: 

'W m 

If music be the ideal of all art whatever, precisely because in 
music it is impossible to distinguish the form from the sub - 
stance or matter, the subject from the expression, then, litera- 
tnre, by finding its specific excellence in the absolute cor - 
respondence of the term to its import, will be but fulfilling the 
condition of all artistic quality in things everywhere, of all 
good art. 

Good art, but not necessarily great art; the distinction 
between great art and good depending immediately, as 
regards literature at all events, not on its form, but on the 
matter. Thackeray s E s m o n d , surely, is greater art than 
V an i t y Fair, by the greater dignity of its interests. It 
is on the quality of the matter it informs or Controls, its com - 
pass, its variety, its alliance to great ends, or the depth of the 
note of revolt, or the largeness of hope in it, that the great - 
ness of literary art depends, as The Divine C o m e d y , 
Paradise Lost, L e s Miserables, The E n gli sh 
B ibl e , are great art. Given the conditions I have tried to 
explain as constituting good art; — then, if it be devoted 
further to the increase of mens happiness, to the redemption 
of the oppressed, or the enlargement of our sympathies with 
each other, or to such presentment of new or old truth about 
ourselves and our relation to the world as may ennoble and 
fortify us in our sojourn hcre, or immediately, as with Dante , 
to the glory of God, it will be also great art; if, over t and 
above those qualities I summed up as mind and soul — that 
colour and mystic perfume, and. that reasonable structure, it 
has something of the soul of humanity in it, and finds its logi- 
cal, its architectural place, in the great structure of human life 
(Appreciations, S. 37/38). 

c) The Critic as Artist und die Preface zur Renaissance. 

The true Function and Value of Critidsm wurde in den 
Juli- und Novembernummern des Nineteenth Century 1890 
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veröffentlicht und als The Critic as Artist in den Intention* 
abgedruckt. Die Entstehung dieses Zwiegesprächs steht auch 
im Zeichen der neubelebten Neigung Wi 1 d e’s zu Pater’s 
Schriften; das ist schon daraus ersichtlich, daß Pater hier 
oft erwähnt wird. Wilde sagt auf Seite 113: Even the 
Work of Mr. Pater, who is, on the whole, the most perfect 
master of English prose now creating amongst us , is often fear 
more like a piece of mosaic than a passage in music, and 
seems, here and there, to lack the true rhythmical life of words 
and the fine freedom and richness of effect that such rhythmi¬ 
cal life produces (Intentions , S. 113) *)• An Pater’s Aus¬ 
legung der Gioconda zeigt Wilde, was kunstgemäße Kritik 
ist (ib. S. 142—144) *). Er bringt ein Zitat (ib. S. 171) *) 

und führt weiter aus, daß der Kritiker sich der Erzählung 
bedienen könne, as Mr. Pater is fond of doing, each of whose 
Imaginary Portraits — is not that the title of the hook? — pre- 
sents to us, under the fanciful guise of fiction, some fine and ex¬ 
quisite piece of criticism , one on the painter Watteau, another 
on the philosophy of Spinoza, a third on the Pagan elements 
of the early Renaissance, and the last, and in some respects 
the most suggestive, on the source of that Aufklärung, that 
enlightening which dawned on Germany in the last Century , 
and to which our own culture owes so great a debt (ib. S. 187); 
hierauf spielt er auf Seite 188 nochmals an. 

Während The true Function and Value of Criticism ent¬ 
stand, verknüpften viele Fäden teils bewußt, teils aber auch 
unbewußt Wilde mit Pater. Im Juli 1890 veröffentlichte 
Wilde den ersten Teil seines Dialoges und am 22. März 
desselben Jahres hatte er unter dem Titel Mr. Pater s Last 
Volume eine rückhaltlos bewundernde Rezension der Ap- 
preciations, einer Sammlung Pate r’scher Essays, im Speaker 
erscheinen lassen. Er hat nun größere Partien dieser Be¬ 
sprechung wörtlich in seinen Dialog übernommen (vergl. unten 
S. 65 f.), und ist auch sachlich von den Appreciations stark 
beeinflußt worden (vergl. unten S. 63 ff.). Von gleich hoher 

1) Am 22. März desselben Jahres hatte Wilde anders geurteilt: 
After a time, these long sentences of Mr. Pater’s come to have the 
charm of an elaborate piece of music, and the unity of such music 
also (Libr. Ed. XII, 8. 542). 2) Vgl. unten S. 58 f. 

8) Vgl. unten S. 64 f. 
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Bedeutung wie dies jüngere Buch P a t e r's ist für ihn noch 
<lie Renaissance gewesen; er nennt sie in der Besprechung sein 
„Golden Book “ und erzählt ausführlich, welch großen Wert 
sie für ihn habe (vergl. oben S. 10). Um 1890 muß Wilde 
die Renaissance durch und durch gekannt haben, ja, gewisse 
Ideen und Eigentümlichkeiten dieses Buches müssen ihm so 
vertraut gewesen sein, daß er deren Herkunft nicht mehr ge¬ 
wußt hat. Er zitiert z. B.: The demand of the intellect, a,s 

% 

has heen well said, is simply to feel itself alive (Intentions, 
S. 203) nach Pate r’s Essay über Winckelmann, in dem es 
heißt: The demand of the intellect is to feel itself alive (Re¬ 
naissance, S. 229). Der Wendung as has well heen said nach 
zu folgern, entsann sich Wilde nicht mehr, daß dieser Satz 
aus der Renaissance stammt; hebt er doch sonst in seinem 
Dialog mit Nachdruck seine Beziehungen zu Pater dadurch 
hervor, daß er den Älteren bei jeder Gelegenheit nennt. Oder 
ein ander Mal imitiert er ganz unverkennbar die berühmteste 
Stelle aus seinem goldnen Buch, die Auslegung der Mona Lisa 
des Leonardo Da Vinci (vergl. unten S. 65). Daß W i 1 d e für 
derartige Einflüsse so zugänglich war, erklärte sich wohl vor¬ 
nehmlich aus seinem ausgezeichneten Gedächtnis; ferner 
konnte er sich, wie seine Schriften zeigen, von gewissen an¬ 
regenden Ausdrücken und Prägungen überhaupt nicht mehr 
befreien. Es fragt sich nunmehr, inwiefern der Kern seines 
Dialogs, nämlich die Auffassung des Kritikers als eines Künst¬ 
lers, in P a t e r’s Theorien wurzelt. 

Unter dem Einfluß der Renaissance verwarf Wilde 
schon um 1882 die abstrakte Behandlung aesthetischer 
Probleme (vergl. oben S. 42 ff.); hieran erinnert gleich zu 
Anfang des vorliegenden Zwiegesprächs der Satz: Aristotle, 
like Goethe, deals with art primarily in its concrete mani- 
festations (Intentions, S. 117). Aus diesem Grunde eben be¬ 
deutet Aristoteles für Wilde einen Fortschritt über Plato’s 
abstrakte Spekulationen hinaus. Über die Voraussetzungen 
solcher konkreten Kunstkritik hatte Pater folgendes ausge¬ 
führt: “To see the object as in itself it really is,” has heen 
jnstly said to he the aim of all true criticism whatever; and 
in xsthetic criticism the first step towards seeing ones ohject 
as it really is, is to know ones own Impression as it really is, 
to discriminate it, to realise it distinctly (Renaissance, S. VIH). 
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Für Pater fordert also das von ihm zitierte Sätzchen nicht* 
andres als die klare Kenntnis des eignen, aesthetischen Erleb¬ 
nisses. Dies kurze Zitat nun wird für Wilde zu einem 

I 

Stein des Anstoßes. Ganz im Sinne Pater’s spricht er zu¬ 
nächst grundlegend über die unbedingt subjektive Natur aller 
Kunstkritik: the highest Criticism, being the purest form of 
personal Impression, is in its way more Creative than creation 
(Intentions, S. 139); That is what the highest criticism really 
is, the record of one's own soul (ib.); His [the critics] sole 
aim is to chronicle his own impressions. It is for him that pic- 
tures are painted, books written, and marble hewn into form 
(ib. S. 140). Nun aber findet er eine Schwierigkeit: 
it has been said . . . that the proper aim of Criticism is to see 
the object as in itself it really is. But this is a very serious 
error, and takes no cognisance of Criticism s most perfect form , 
which is in its essence purely subjective f and seeks to reveal 
its own secret and not the secret of another. For the highest 
Criticism deals with art not cls expressive but as impressive 
purely (ib. S. 141). Für Pater war es so selbstverständlich, 
den problematischen Satz ins Subjektive umzubiegen, daß er 
ihn sogar durch ein justly said auszeichnete. Das vermag 
Wilde nicht; und wenn er schließlich zu dem Paradox 
kommt, daß the primary aim of the critic is to see the object 
as in itself it really is not (Intentions, S. 146), so gelingt ihm 
das erst auf Grund einer Ausführung, die hinlänglich be¬ 
weist, daß eben Pater die Entwicklung der kunstkritischen 
Grundanschauung dieses Dialogs im höchsten Grade beein¬ 
flußt hat. Wilde sagt nämlich: 

Who, again, cares whether Mr. Vater has put into the 
portrait of Monna Lisa something that Lionardo never drcamed 
of? The painter may have been merely the slave of an 
archaic smile, as some have fancied, but whenever I pass into 
the cool galleries of the Palace of the Louvre, and stand 
before that stränge figure c set in its marble chair in that cirque 
of fantastic rocks, as in some faint light under sea\ I murmur 
to myself, ‘She is older than the rocks among which she sits; 
like the vampire, she has been dead many times, and learned 
the secrets of the grave; and has been a diver in deep seas , 
and keeps their fallen day about her; and trafficked for stränge 
webs with Lastern merchants; and, as Leda, was the mother 
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of Helen of Troy, and, as St. Anne, the Mother of Mary; 
and all this has been to her but as the sound of lyres 
and flutes, and lives only in the delicacy with which it has 
moulded the changing lineaments, and tinged the eyelids and 
the hands. And I say to my friend, The presence that thus 
so strangely rose beside the waters is expressive of what in the 
ways of a thousand years man had come to desire; and he 
ansivers me, Hers is the head upon which all “ the ends of the 
world are come\ and the eyelids are a little weary. 

And so the picture becomes more wonderful to us than 
it really is, and reveals to us a secret of which, in truth, it 
lmows nothing, and the music of the mystical prose is as sweet 
in our ears as was that flute-player s music that lent to the 
lips of La Gioconda those subtle and poisonous curves. Do 
you ask me what Lionardo would have said had any one told 
him of this picture that ‘all the thoughts and experience of the 
world had etched and moulded therein that which they had of 
power to refine and make expressive the outward form, the 
animalism of Greece, the tust of Rome, the reverie of the 
Middle Age with its spiritual ambition and imaginative loves f 
the return of the Pagan world, the sins of the Borgias? He 
would problably have answered that he had concerned him - 
seif simply with certain arrangements of lines and masses, 
and with new and curious colour-harmonies of blue and green. 
And it is for this very reason that the criticism which I have 

9 

quotcd is criticism of the highest kind. It treats the work of 
art simply as a starting-point for a new creation. It does not 
confine itself — let us at least suppose so for the moment — to 
discovering the real intention of the artist and accepting that as 
final. And in this it is right, for the meaning of any beau- 
tif ul created thing is, at least, as much in the soul of him who 
looks at it, as it was in his soul who wrought it. Nay, it is 
rather the beholder ivho lends to the beautiful thing its myriad 
meanings, and makes it marvellous for us, and sets it in some 
new relation to the age, so that it becomes a vital portion of 
our lives, and a Symbol of what we pray for, or perhaps of 
what, having prayed for , we fear that we may receive (Inten - 

tions, S. 142—144). 

Wilde formuliert dann seine Auffassung vom Wesen 
der Kunstkritik folgendermaßen: 
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To the critic the work of art is simply a Suggestion fot 
u new work of his own, that need not necessarily bear any ob- 
vious resemblance to the thing it criticises. The one charac- 
teristic of a beautiful form is that one can put into it whatever 
one wishes , and see in it whatever one chooses to dee (ib. S. 

146). 

Aus diesen Belegen, die sich übrigens noch vermehren 
ließen (vergl. etwa Intentions, S. 153), geht einwandfrei hervor, 
daß Wilde genau dieselbe Ansicht vom Wesen wahrer 
Kunst hat wie Pater. Man vergegenwärtige sich nunmehr 
P a t e r’s Einfluß auf Wilde überhaupt bis zum Jahre 1890 
und beachte dann, wie eingehend und miterlebend er das Zitat 
aus der Renaissance behandelt; wie er darin gleichsam zum 
Gipfel seiner Lehre gelangt, wenn er sagt: It [criticism of the 
highest kind] treats the work of art simply as a starting-point 
for a new creation (vergl. oben S. 59); besonders erinnere man 
sich, wie ihm durch die Renaissance die Forderung konkreter 
Kunstkritik auf ging; ferner, daß er in seinem Dialog Pater 
oft erwähnt und auf dessen Schriften anspielt. Dann kann 
man nicht mehr zweifeln, daß ihn eben P a t e r’s Renaissance 
zu der Forderung geführt hat, wahre Kritik müsse selbstän¬ 
dige Kunst sein. Dafür findet sich endlich noch folgender Be¬ 
weis : genau wie Pater stellt auch Wilde nur eine einzige, 
allerdings unumgängliche Bedingung auf, von der es abhängt, 
ob jemand Kunstkritiker sein kann oder nicht. 

Pater führt im unmittelbaren Anschluß an die letzt¬ 
genannte Stelle (vergl. S. 57) weiter aus: The objects with 
which xsthetic criticism deals — music, poetry, artistic and 
accomplished forms of human life — are indeed receptacles 
of so many powers or forces: they possess, like the products of 
nature, so many virtues or qualities. What is this song or 
piclure, this engaging personality presented in life or in a book 
to me? What effect does it really produce on me? Does it give 
me pleasure? and if so, what sort or degree of pleasure? How 
is my nature modified by its presence, and under its influence? 
The answers to these questions are the original facts with 
which the xsthetic critic has to do; and as in the study of 
light, of morals, of number, one must realise such primary 
data for one s seif, or not at all (Renaissance, S. VII). 

Pater hält diese Ansicht für so wichtig, daß er sie 
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in der gedrängten Vorrede noch erläutert: What is important, 
then, in not that the critic should possess a correct abstract de - 
finition of beauty for the intellect, but a certain kind of tem- 
perament f the power of being deeply moved by the presence of 
beautiful objects. He will remember always that beauty 
exists in many forms. To him all periods, types, schools of 
taste , are in themselves equal. In all ages there have been 
some excellent workmen, and some excellent work done (Re- 
naissance f S. X). 

Dieselbe seelische Disposition und dasselbe aesthetische 
Erlebnis ist für Wilde Voraussetzung aller Kunstkritik: 
The true critic will f indeed , always be sincere in his devotion 
to the principle of beauty , but he will seek for beauty in every 
age and in each school , and will never suffer himself to be 
limited to any settled custom of thought f or stereotyped mode 
of looking at things. He will realise himself in many forms f 
and by a thousand different ways t and will ever be curious of 
new sensations and fresh points of view. Through constant 
change, and through constant change alone, he will find his true 
unity. He will not consent to be the slave of his own opinions 
(Intentions , S. 191). 

Aus diesen Sätzen geht bereits klar hervor, daß W i 1 - 
d e’s Ansicht sich mit der Pate r’schen sachlich und teilweise 
auch dem Ausdruck nach deckt. Beide Kunstkritiker gehen 
von demselben aesthetischen Hedonismus aus; daher klingt 
bei Wilde auch die Conclusion zur Renaissance wieder an. Noch 
einmal betont er in den Intentions die Bedeutung des künst¬ 
lerischen Temperaments für die Kunstkritik: Let us proceed 
to the discussion of the artistic qualifications necessary for 

the true critic . Temperament is the primary re- 

quisite for the critic—a temperament exquisitely susceptible to 
beauty and to the various impressions that beauty gives us 
(a. a. 0., S. 194). Weiter findet sich: The appeal of all art 
is simply to the artistic temperament. Art does not address 
herseif to the specialist. Her claim is that she is universal, 
and that in all her manifestations she is one (ib. S. 204). 

Eine andre positive Voraussetzung der Kunstkritik gibt 
es für Wilde so wenig wie für Pater. 

Diese Untersuchung hat nicht das eigentümlich W i 1 - 
d e’sche in The Critic as Artist hervorzuheben; sie hat nach- 
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gewiesen, daß Wilde viel Grundsätzliches für seinen Dialog 
in der Renaissance gefunden hat, und daß vornehmlich Pater’s 
vollendete Essays seine Anschauungen haben gestalten helfen. 
Wohl ist es Wilde Vorbehalten gewesen, für diese Lehre 
ein Schlagwort zu prägen; aber sein Verdienst liegt nicht da, 

wo Ransome es findet, wenn er behauptet: . criti- 

cism became creation for him, building its impressions into 
things beautiful in themselves, and transforming the life of 
the critic into something no less delightful than the subjects 
of his contemplation. 

Such a theory of criticism had not been stated before 
his time, though there had been such critics and such criticism. 
The abstract usually follows the concrete, and the practice 
dictates the precept. Wilde had in his mind as he wrote such 
fine flaming things as Swinburne’s study of Blake, and such 
slow-moving magnificent pageants as “Marius the Epicureari*, 
in which Rater had criticized a Century of manners and ideas 

(a. a. 0. S. 125). 

Die Theorie war vorhanden, nur das Schlagwort fehlte 1 ). 
Seltsam, daß Ransome das nicht selbst bemerkt hat; gibt 

er doch auf Seite 127 zu. perhaps Walter Rater s es- 

says were the first to make it impossible not to recognize that 
criticism was more than a series of judgments, opinions and 
ideas, necessarily subordinate to the thing criticized. 

Wilde, at any rate, recognized this, and carried passive 
recognition into active proclamation of a new creed for critics. 
He gave them a new creed and a new charter , and, if he had 
done nothing eise, would have eamed a place in the history of 
our literature. Wilde ist nicht der Schöpfer dieses „Frei¬ 
briefs“; ihm kann nur zugestanden werden, daß er dies „neue 
Credo für Kritiker“ zu gangbarer Münze gemacht, es durch 
eine Überfülle von Belegen praktisch variiert hat. 

1) Wenigstens in den Schriften P a t er ’s, die zweifellos von Ein¬ 
fluß auf Wilde gewesen sind. In „Amiels Journal Intime u (Guardian 
17. März 1886) hatte Pater wohl schon gesagt: ... Ae [Amiel] was 
meant, if people ever are meant for special lines of activity , for 
the best sort of criticism, the imaginative criticism; the criticism 
which is itself a kind of construction, or creation (Essays from the 
Guardian , S. 29).. .. ; doch ist kein Anhalt dafür vorhanden, daß Wild» 
diese Besprechung gekannt hatte, als er sein Critic as Artist prägte. 
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ß) The C ritic as Artist und der Pate r’s ehe 

Platonismus. 

Jede persönliche Kultur, meint Wilde, ist schon hoch 
entwickelt, wenn sie Kritik als Kunst auszuüben vermag; sie 
vollendet sich aber erst im reinen Schauen, das von keiner ge¬ 
meinen Geste mehr weiß, sondern einzig dem Erkennen ob¬ 
liegt. . . .in the opinion of the highest culture it [Contem- 
plation] is the proper occupation of man. 

i 

Ernest. Contemplation ? 

Gilbert. Contemplation. I said to you some time ago 
that it was far more difficult to talk about a thing than to do 
it. Let me say to you now that to do nothing at all is the most 
difficult thing in the World, the most difficult and the most in- 
tellectual. To Plato , with his passion for wisdom, this was 
the noblest form of energy. To Aristotle, with his passion for 
knowledge, this was the noblest form of energy also. It was 
to this that the passion for holiness led the saint and the 
mystic of medi &val days. 

Ernest. We exist, then, to do nothing ? 

Gilbert. It is to do nothing that the elect exist. Action 
is limited and relative. Unlimited and absolute is the vision 
of him who sits at ease and watches, who walks in loneliness 

and dreams (Intentions, S. 170). 

« 

Dem aesthetischen Kyrenaicismus ist ein Platonisches 
Reis aufgepfropft worden; Wilde hat es aus Pater’s 
Essay über Wordsworth übernommen. Dafür spricht zunächst 
der Zusammenhang, in dem Wilde die „Schau“ gibt; da 
stößt man oft auf Erinnerungen an P a t e r’s Renaissance, und 
'eine noch größere Rolle spielen dort dessen Appreciations, 
weil sich unter diesen „Würdigungen“ der Aufsatz über 
Wordsworth befand. 

So fährt Wilde auf Seite 170 fort: But we who are 

born at the close of this wonderful age are at once too cultured 
and too critical, too intellectually subtle and too curious of 
exquisite pleasures, to accept any speculations about life in 
exchange for life itself. To us the citt ä di v ina is colour - 
less, and the f r ui t io Bei without meaning. C ittä di - 
vina erinnert an Pater’s Aufsatz Sandro Boticelli (vgl. 
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S. 20 f.). Wilde sagt weiter: der Philosoph schaue wohl 
alle Zeiten und alles Sein, lebe aber in einer Welt frostiger 
Ideen, nicht in einer idealen Welt; die Fähigkeit zum Glauben 
haben unsere Vorfahren erschöpft: We cannot go back to the 
philosopher, and the mystic leads us astray. Who, as Mr* 
Pater suggests somewhere, would exchange the curve of a 
single rose-leaf for that formless intangible Being which Plato 
rates so high? What to us is the Illumination of Philo, the 
Abyss of Eckhart, the Vision of Böhme, the monstrous Heaven 
itself that was revealed to Swedenborg s blinded eyes? Such 
things are less than the yellow trumpet of one daffodil of the 
field, far less than the meanest of the visible arts; for, just as 
Nature is matter struggling into mind, so Art is mind expres- 
sing itself under the conditions of matter, and thus, even in the 
lowliest of her manifestations, she speaks to both sense and 

soul alike. To the xsthetic temperament the vague is always 

_ _ • 

repellent. The Greeks were a nation of artists, because they 
were spared the sense of th$ infinite. Like Aristotle, like 
Goethe after he had read Kant, we desire the concrete , and 
nothing but the concrete can satisfy us (Intentions, S 171 f.). 

Mit diesen Ideen geht Wilde auf die Studie über 
Coleridge in den Appreciations zurück, wo Pater den Rela¬ 
tivismus gegenüber der Philosophie des Absoluten verteidigt. 
Rassengeist, führt Pater dort aus, physische Bedingungen,. 
Zeitart und Vererbungsgesetze schaffen Beziehungen, deren 
Erkenntnis und Zergliedrung für den critical spirit wertvoll 
sind. What is lost in precision of form is gained in intricacy 
of expression. It is no vague scholastic abstraction that will 
satisfy the speculative instinct in our modern minds. Who 
would change the colour or curve of a roseleaf for that 
ooota axpü>{Aato$, aoxY](J.dtistog, ava'fT)<; — that colourless, form¬ 
less, intangible, being — Plato put so high? For the true 
illustration of the speculative temper is not the Hindoo mystic 
lost to sense, understanding, individuality, but one such as 
Goethe, to whom every moment of life brought its contribution 
of experimental, individual knowledge; by whom no touch of 
the world of form, colour, and passion was disregarded (Ap¬ 
pr eciations, S. 68). Die sachliche Übereinstimmung bedarf 
keines Hinweises mehr. W i 1 d e entsinnt sich des Zitats,, 
nicht aber, wo er es gefunden; ähnlich wird er sich auch des- 
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Gedankenganges, der in dem bedeutenden Gleichnis gipfelt, 
erinnert haben, wenngleich er die wissenschaftliche Art Pa- 
t e r’s durch seinen eigenen Ton ersetzt, d. h. sich müde auf 
künstlerisches Genießen beschränkt. Für eine Anlehnung an 
den Pate r’schen Aufsatz spricht endlich noch dessen Wür¬ 
digung in W i 1 d e’s gleichzeitiger Besprechung Mr. Pater s 
Last Volume, wo es heißt: That [essay] on Coleridge, with its 
relative, as opposed to the absolute spirit in philosophy and 
in ethics, and its high appreciations of the poet’s true position 
in our lilerature, is in style and substance a very blameless 

work (Libr. Ed. XII, S. 542). 

Den letztgenannten Zeilen aus The Critic as Artist 
(vgl. S. 64) folgt eine Stelle, die den Beweis dafür schließt, 
daß Wilde sich im Bannkreis Pate r’scher Ideen befindet: 

lt seems to me that with the development of the critical spirit 

% 

we shall be able to realise, not merely our own lives, but the 
collective life of the race, and so to make ourselves absolutely 
modern, in the true meaning of the word modernity. For he to 
whom the present is the only thing that is present, knows no¬ 
thing of the age in which he lives . To realise the nineteenth 
Century, one must realise every Century that has preceded it 
and that has contributed to its making. To know anything 
about oneself one must know all about others. There must be 
no mood with which one cannot sympathise, no dead mode of 
life that one cannot make alive (Intentions, S. 172). Von den 
Appreciations hatte er vorher geschrieben, sie wären alle ab¬ 
solutely modern, in the true meaning of the word modernity . 
Wort für Wort folgen dann 'die obigen Sätze, die er also aus 
der Besprechung in seinen Dialog übernommen. Gleich dar¬ 
auf findet sich eine Stelle, die unverkennbar an P a t e r’s be¬ 
rühmte Auslegung der Mona Lisa von Da Vinci erinnert: [Our 
soul] is something that has dwelt in fearful places, and in 
ancient sepulchres has made its abode. lt is sick with many 
maladies, and has memories of curious sins. It is wiser than 
we are, and its wisdom is bitter. It fills us with impossible de- 

sires, and makes us follow what we know we cannot gain (In- 

# 

tentions, S. 173 f.). Dann folgt: the imagination is the result 
of heredity. It is simply concentrated race-experience (ib. 
S. 173); weiter sagt W i 1 d e: der kritische Geist ist eins mit 
der Kultur, welche diese Umsetzung der Rassenerfahrung in 

Bonner Studien zur Englischen Philologie. VIII. 5 
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Einbildungskraft möglich macht. For who is the true critic 
but he who bears within himself the dreams, and ideas, and 
feelings of myriad generations, and to whom no form of thought 
is alien, no emotional impulse obscure ? (ib. S. 175). In Mr. 
Vater's Last Volume hieß es bereits: . . . for the true critic 
is he who bears within himself the dreams, u. s. f., wörtlich 
wie oben. 

In diesem Zusammenhang bringt Wilde nun den Wert 
des Schauens: Yes, Ernest: the contemplative life, the life that 
has for its aim not doin g but b ein g , and not b ein g 
merely, but becoming —- that is what the critical spirit can 
give us. The gods live thus; either brooding over their own 
perfection, as Aristotle teils us, or, as Epicurus fancied, watch- 
ing with the calm eyes of the spectator the tragi-comedy of 
the world that they have made. We, too, might live like them, 
and set ourselves to witness with appropriate emotions 
the varied scenes that man and nature afford (Intentions, 

S. 176). 

Als Wordsworth’s „ virtue “ nennt Pater in den Ap - 
preciations auf S. 60: Contemplation — impassioned contempla- 
tion, that is with Wordsworth the end-in-itself, the perfect end. 
„Mittel und Zweck“ ist eine Formel, die nicht jedes Leben 
deckt, nicht the intangible perfection of those whose ideal is 
rather in b ein g than in doin g — not those m ann er s 
which are, in the deepest as in the simplest sense, m or al s 

.... (ib. S. 61). 

Völlig gewiß aber wird die Pate r’sche Herkunft des 
Schauens durch folgende Stelle aus W i 1 d e’s Besprechung 
der Appr eciations: Mr. Vater s earlier essays had their pur - 
pur ei panni, so eminently suitable for Quotation, such as 
* the famous passage on Mona Lisa, and that other in which 
Botticelli's stränge conception of the Virgin is so strängely 
sct forth. From the present volume it is difficult to select any 
one passage in preference to another as specially characteristic 
of Mr. Vater s treatment. This, however, is worth quoting at 
length. It contains a truth eminently suitable for our age. 

That the end of life is not action but contemplation — 
b ein g as distinct from doin g — a certain disposition of 
the mind: is, in some shape or other, the principle of all the 
higher morality. In poetry, in art, if you enter into their true 
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Spirit at all , you touch this principle, in a measure: these, by 
their very sterility, are a type of beholding for the mere joy 
of beholding. To treat life in the spirit of art, is to make life 
a thing in which means and ends are identified: to encourage 
such treatment, the true moral significance of art and poetry. 
Wordsworth, and other poets who have been like him in an - 
cient or more recent times, are the masters, the experts , in this 
art of impassioned contemplation. Their worjc is, not to teach 
lessons, or enforce rules, or even to stimulate us to noble ends; 
but to withdraw the thoughts for a little while from the mere 
machinery of life, to fix them, with appropriate emotions , on 
the spectacle of those great facts in mans existence which no 
machinery affects, “on the great and universal passions of men , 
the most general and interesting of their occupations, and the 
entire world of nature — on “the operations of the elements 
and the appearances of the visible universe, on storm and 
sunshine, on the revolutions of the seasons, on cold and heat, 
on loss of friends and kindred, on injuries and resentments, on 
gratitude and hope, on fear and sorrowTo witness this spec¬ 
tacle with appropriate emotions is the aim of all culture; and 
of these emotions poetry like Wordswortlis is a great nourisher 
and stimulant. He sees nature full of sentiment and excit - 
ment; he sees men and women as parts of nature, passionate, 
excited, in stränge grouping and connexion with the grandeur 
and beauty of the natural world: — images, in his own words, 
“of man suffering, amid aivful forms and powers'. (Libr. Ed. 

XII. S. 543). 

Von diesem Zitat in der Rezension hat also Wilde für 
seinen gleichzeitigen Dialog den weitgehendsten Gebrauch ge¬ 
macht. Seine Übernahmen erstrecken sich sogar auf die Be¬ 
sonderheiten des Drucks im Pate r’schen Original. Das stei¬ 
gernde not being merely but becoming ist nicht etwa eine in¬ 
haltliche Bereicherung des Pate r’schen Gedankens, vielmehr 
eine für Wilde charakteristische Popularisierung der knap¬ 
pen Passung seiner Vorlage. Die Schau soll auch bei Pater 
die Persönlichkeit bilden, was besonders in Marius the Epi- 
curean dargelegt wird. Pater ist der letzte, irgend eine Art 
von Müßiggang zu befürworten; er hat die Bezeichnung being 
nur im Gegensatz zu dem tätigeren Gebaren der Nicht intellek¬ 
tuellen — doing! — gewählt, weil die Schau eine bedeutendere 
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Konstanz der Lebenshaltung erzeugt, als sie im widerspruchs¬ 
vollen Treiben des Tages möglich ist. Nur der klareren For¬ 
mulierung wegen setzt Pater das being dem doing gegen¬ 
über. Was die Schau selbst betrifft, so stammt dieser Begriff 

# 

von Plato, dem das innere Schauen nichts andres als die schöp- 

_ _ % 

ferische Tätigkeit des Bewußtseins war. Und im Platonischen 
Sinne hat Pater das Schauen als leidenschaftliches, höchstes 
Schaffen, als Erkennen, mithin als ein Werden im besten Sinn 
angenommen. Das ist die Bedeutung der impassioned Contem- 
plation, die Wilde durch sein becoming vielleicht gemein¬ 
verständlicher gemacht hat. 

Der Aufsatz über Wordsworth war im Jahre 1874 zum 
ersten Male veröffentlicht worden; er bekundet durch diese Auf¬ 
fassung des Schauens, daß sich Pater vom Kyrenaicismus 
der Renaissance der Lehre des Plato zugewandt hat. Diese 
Entwicklung fand im Marius the Epicurean ihre Darstellung. 
Im zweiten Bande dieses Buches heißt es auf S. 118: Revela¬ 
tion, vision, the discovery of a vision , the s e ein g of a per¬ 
fect humanity, in a perfect world — through all his alternations 
of mind, by some dominant instinct, determined by the ori¬ 
ginal necessities of his own nature and character, he had al- 
ways set that above the havin g, or even the doing, of 
anything. For, such vision, if received with due attitude on 
his part, was, in reality, the being something , and as such 
was surely a pleasant offering or sacrifice to whatever gods 
there might he, observant of him. Die oben mitgeteilte Stelle 
aus Wordsworth zeigt, daß Plato schon zehn Jahre vor der 
Abfassung des Marius the Epicurean ähnlich auf Pater ge¬ 
wirkt hatte, wie es dies Buch bezeugt. 

Obgleich W i 1 d e’s Ideal der Ichkultur im egozen¬ 
trischen Kyrenaicismus wurzelt, fordert er im Sinne des P a - 
t e r’schen Platonismus das Schauen als reines Erkennen; 
wenigstens verraten folgende Sätze — genau wie die früher 
auf S. 63 f. mitgeteilten — nichts von dem sonst unvermeid¬ 
lichen Lustsuchen: To us, at any rate, the BIOS 0EÖPIIT1KOS 
is the true ideal. From the high tower of Thought we can look 
out at the world. Calm, and self-centred, and complete , the 
xsthetic critic contemplates life , and no arrow drawn at a 
venture can pierce between the joints of his harness. He at 
least is safe. He has discovered how to live (Intentions, S. 176). 
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Ähnlich hebt Pater seinen aesthetischen Hedonismus in 
^eine „Sympathie“ mit den umfassenden Objektivierungen des 

menschlichen Geistes auf und will durch das Schauen an ihnen 

# _ 

wirken. An dieser Stelle hat jedenfalls der Pate r’sche Plato¬ 
nismus Wilde so beeinflußt, daß er ein Bios Theoreticos an 
Stelle des carpe diem zu fordern nicht ansteht. W right 
hat also nicht ganz recht, wenn er behauptet, daß Wilde 
'die späteren Ansichten P a t e r’s nicht angenommen habe, son¬ 
dern nur die, welche Pater vertreten, als seine Renaissance 
erschien (vgl. oben S. 8); aber auch nicht ganz unrecht. 
Denn eine gewisse Vereinsamung kennzeichnet den Begriff 
contemplation als einen Fremdling, den Wilde nie genau 
kennen gelernt hat. Sonst wäre die „Schau“ weniger sparsam 
verwendet worden; kehrt Wilde doch mit unermüdlicher 
Ausdauer immer wieder zu seinen wenigen, eignen Werten zu¬ 
rück. Das erkennende Schauen aber hat mit The Critic as Ar¬ 
tist seine Rolle ausgespielt und macht der vertrauteren Lust¬ 
philosophie Platz, über die Wilde vor Be Profundis nicht 
mehr hinausgekommen ist. Der platonische Einschlag ist als 
«ine Art Augenblickswirkung durch ein fesselndes Kunstwerk 
aufzufassen, eine Wirkung, der Wilde ja stets sehr zugäng¬ 
lich gewesen ist. 

Allerdings lassen sich in The Picture of Dorian Gray 
noch Spuren der Schau auf weisen; aber sie ist nicht mehr 
ideale Forderung, sondern nur als Schmuck in den Bericht ein¬ 
geflochten. Die Schönheit des Dorian Gray ist für den Maler 
Hall ward ein neues Medium geworden, und Lord Henry Wot- 
ton denkt über dies seltsame Ereignis nach: The new manner 
in art y the fresh mode of looking at life, suggested so strangely 
hy the merely visible presence of one who was unconscious 
of it all; the silent spirit that dwelt in dim woodlandy and 
walked unseen in open field, suddenly showing herseif, Dryad- 
like and not afraid, because in his soul who sought for her 
there had been wakened that wonderful vision to which alone 
are iconderfnl things revealed; the mere shapes and patterns 
of things becoming, as it were, refined, and gaining a kind of 
symbolical value , as though they were themselves patterns of 
some other and more perfect form whose shadow they mode 
real; how stränge it all was! He remembered something like 
it in history. Was it not Plato, that artist in thought, who had 
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first analysed it? Was it not Buonarotti ivho had carved it 
in the coloured marbles of a sonnet-sequence? But in our own 
Century it was stränge. (The Picture of Dorian Gray, S. 
55/56). Diese Meditation steht in einem Kapitel, das erst 
anderthalb Jahr nach der ersten Veröffentlichung des Romans 
in Lippincott’s Magazine zur Buchfassung hinzugefügt wurde. 
Es zeigt sich, daß Wilde inzwischen zu einer eignen Inter¬ 
pretation der „Schau“ gelangt ist. Als seelische Anlage bedeu¬ 
tet sie ihm nun eine Voraussetzung des höchsten künstlerischen 
Schaffens. Die Zusammenstellung von Plato und Buonarotti 
weist auf eine andere Quelle hin als Pate r’s Essay über 
Wordsworth. In dem Aufsatz The Poetry of Michelangelo « 
führt Pater u. a. aus, daß Dante’s Glaube an die Auf¬ 
erstehung des Fleisches und Plato’s Traum von der Seelen¬ 
wandrung in der Kunst der Renaissance verschiedene Wir¬ 
kungen ausgelöst haben. Now it is the Platonic tradition 
rather than Dante s that has moulded Michelangelo s verse (Re¬ 
naissance, S. 86). Kaum ein Bild schmückt Michel Angelo’s 
starke Sonette, [for] he is always pressing forward from the 
outward beauty — il bei d el f uor che agli o c chi 
piace, to apprehend the unseen beauty; trascenda 
n eil a forma universale — that abstract form of 

I 

beauty , about which the Platonists reason. And this gives the 
impression in him of something flitting and unfixed , of the 
houseless and complaining spirit, almost clairvoyant through 
the frail and yielding flesh. He accounts for love at first 
sight by a previous state of existence — la dove io 

t*a mai prima (ib S. 87). 

Die eingehendere Behandlung der Platonischen Lehre 
und ihre Verknüpfung mit dem italienischen Künstler machen 
eine Erinnerung an P a t e r’s Renaissance wahrscheinlicher als, 
eine Anlehnung dessen „appreciation ‘ Wordsworth. 

d) Der neue Hedonismus. 

Der Platonische Einschlag wurde bald in das Dekorativ- 
aesthetische umgebogen. Das geschah in The Picture of Dorian 
Gray *)• In diesen Roman tritt die Monochronos Hedone als 

1) The Picture of Dorian Gray wurde am 20. Juni 1890 in 
Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine veröffentlicht, also zehn Tage vor dem 
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sinnliche Lust so unverhüllt hervor, wie sie sich seit Panthea 
nicht mehr gezeigt hat. Wohl möchte Dorian Gray seinem 
Dandytum, seinem Leben als Verwirklichung des Kyrenaicis- 
mus eine philosophische Grundlage verschaffen, die auf Ver¬ 
geistigung der Sinne hinausginge; aber dieser Roman ist, wie 
Pater sagt, nur a vivid though carefully considered, ex- 
posure of the corruption of a soul, with a very plain moral , 
pushed home, to the effect that vice and crime make people 
coarse and ugly 4 ). In Laster und Verbrechen erprobt sich 
Dorian Gray’s Sensualismus; spätere Einschiebsel versuchen, 
ihm eine geistige Wendung zu geben; Wilde gerät dabei in 
das vertraute Einflußgebiet der Pate r’schen Renaissance: 
Yes: there was to be, as Lord Henry had prophesied, a new 
Hedonism that was to recreate life, and to save it from that 
har sh, uncomely puritanism that is having, in our own day, its 
curious revival. It was to have its Service of the intellect, 
certainly; yet, it was never to accept any theory or System that 
would involve the sacrifice of any mode of passionate experi- 
ence. Its aim, indeed , was to be experience itself, and not the 
fruits of experience, sweet or bitter as they mighi be. Of the 
asceticism that deadens the senses, as of the vulgär profligacy 
that dulls them, it was to know nothing. But it was to teach 
man to concentrate himself upon the moments of a life that is 
itself but a moment (The Picture of Dorian Gray, S. 205). 
Man erkennt, daß die Conclusion der Renaissance wieder so 
wirkt wie einst in Panthea. Echt Pate r’scher Geist spricht 
aber aus folgenden Sätzen: But he never feil into the error of 
arresting his intellectual development by any formal accep - 
tance of creed or System, or of mistaking, for a house in which 


«raten Teil des Dialogs The true Function and Value of Criticism. 
1891 erschien der ßoman als Bach mit sechs neuen Kapiteln (III, V, 
XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII; das ursprüngliche Kap. XIII wurde um S. 334 


337 erweitert 


in XIX und XX geteilt). 


Bookman . Dezember 


1891, enthält folgende Notiz: Mr. Wilde wrote Dorian Gray, as it 
appeared in magazine form , in three weeks, but the plot had of 
course been forming in his mind for a long time. Das Material 
stammt in größerem Maße als in seinen andren Werken aus eignen, 
früheren Schriften, was ja durch die eilige Abfassung hinlänglich er¬ 
klärt ist. 


1) The Bookman, November 1891. S. 60. 
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to live , an inn that is but suitable for the sojoum of a night , 
or for a few hours of a night in which there are no stars and 
the moon is in travail (ib. S. 207). 


4. De Profundis. 

Was Wilde in De Profundis von P a t e r’s Marius 
the Epicurcan sagt und wie er den seltsamen Einfluß der 
Renaissance auf sein Leben bezeugt, ist bereits mitgeteilt wor¬ 
den (vgl. S. 2 und 13); als eine Art Rechenschaftlegung, die 
das Vergangene erklären und für das künftige Leben Richt¬ 
linien festsetzen soll, befaßt sich diese Epistola ex carcere ei 
vinculis mit den früheren Werten; auch mit dem Pate r’schen 
Element, das in der einseitig formalen Wendung, die ihm The 
Dccay of Lying im Jahre 1889 gab, erstickt wäre, hätte nicht 
die Kerkerhaft W i 1 d e’s Kunst in neue Bahnen gelenkt; die¬ 
selben Bahnen, merkwürdigerweise, die Pater um 1888/1889 
in dem Aufsatz Style beschritten, nach seiner Weise ausgebaut 
und nicht wieder verlassen hatte. Die Grundvoraussetzung 
dieser veränderten Kunstlehre W i 1 d e’s bleibt das künst¬ 
lerische Temperament, das alles beherrschen soll; es ermöglicht 
eine angemessene Darstellung jedes persönlichen Erlebnisses 
im weitesten Sinne des Wortes; aus diesem gesteigerten, künst¬ 
lerischen Individualismus und dem Einfluß des Lebens in 
Reading Goal erfolgt eine Absage an das ausschließliche Lust¬ 
suchen der Zeit vor 1895: 7 now see that sorrow , being the 
supreme emotion of which man is capable, is at once the type 
and test of all great art. What the artist is always looking 
for is the mode of existence ■ in which soul and body are one 
and indivisible: in which the outward is expressive of the in¬ 
ward: in which form reveals. Of such modes of existence 
there are not a few, youth and the arts preoccupied with youth 
may serve as a model for us at one moment: at another we 
may like to think that, in its subtlety and sensitiveness of im- 
pression, its Suggestion of a spirit dwelling in external things 
and making its raiment of earth and air, of mist and city 
alike, and in its morbid sympathy with its moods, and tones, 
and colours, modern landscape art is realising for us pictori- 
ally what was realised in such plastic perfection by the Greeks. 
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Music, in which all subjeet is absorbed in expression and can- 
not be separated from it, is a complex example, and a flower 
or a child a simple example, of what I mean; but sorrow is 
the ultimate type both in life and art. 

Behind joy and laughter there may be a temperament, 
coarse, hard and callous. But behind sorrow there is always 
sorrow. Pain y unlike pleasure, wears no mask. Truth in art 
is not any correspondence between the essential idea and the 
Occidental existence; it is not the resemblance of shape to 
shadow, or of the form mirrored in the crystal to the form 
itself; it is no echo coming from the hollow kill, any more 
than it is a silver well of water in the valley that shows the 
moon to the moon and Narcissus to Narcissus. Truth in art 
is the unity of a thing with itself: the outward rendered ex¬ 
pressive of the inward: the soul made incarnate: the body 
instinct with spirit. For this reason there is no truth compar- 

able to sorroiv (De Profundis, S. 53 f.). 

Der Begriff truth soll hier offenbar als ein Maßstab für 
künstlerischen Wert gelten. Zu derselben Funktion wollte ihn 
Pater schon in der Abhandlung über den Stil verwendet 
wissen; er sagte da nämlich: For just in proportion as the 
writers aim, consciously or unconsciously, comes to be the 
transcribing, not of the world , not of mere fact t but of his 
sense of it, he becomes an artist, his work fine art; and good 
art (as I hope ultimately to show) in proportion to the truth 
of his presentment of that sense; as in those humbler or plainer 
functions of literature also , truth — truth to bare fact , there — 
is the essence of such artistic quality as they may have. Truth! 
there can be no merit, no craft at all, without that. And 
further, all beauty is in the long run only fineness of 
truth, or what we call expression, the finer accommodation of 
speech to that vision within (Appreciations, S. 9 f.). Beide 
Künstler verwenden truth in gleicher Weise; doch liegt hier 
kaum ein Einfluß P a t e r’s vor, weil Wilde dasselbe 
Kriterium bereits in der Renaissance of English Art (1882) 
gegeben hat. Es soll an dieser Stelle nur auf eine Gemeinsam¬ 
keit hingewiesen werden. 

Die Bedeutung der Musik hat sich für Wilde geändert. 
Die Literatur ist ihm die typische Kunst geworden; denn sie 
spiegelt den Menschen in seinen unzähligen Beziehungen am 
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vollkommensten: Modern life is complex and relative; those are 
its two distinguishing notes; to render the first we require 
atmosphere with its subtlety ofnuances, of Suggestion, 
of stränge perspectives; as for the second we require back- 
ground. That is why sculpture has ceased to be a represen- 
tative art and why music is a representative art and why lite- 
rature is, and has been and always will remain the supreme 
representative art (De Profundis, S. 27 f.). Hier liegt 
offenbar ein* weiteres Zugeständnis an den Stoff vor, wie es 
das vorige Zitat schon bekundete. Die Erlebnisse im Zucht¬ 
haus stürzen den absoluten Wert „Form“, der aus der Steige¬ 
rung der Grundsätze des Pate r’schen Aufsatzes Giorgione 
hervorgegangen war. Wenn statt des technischen Materials 
menschliches Leiden als höchster, kunstgemäßer Stoff gesetzt 
wird, so trifft sich W i 1 d e in diesem Punkt mit Pater ; setzt 
er aber die Literatur über die Musik, weil eben die Literatur die 
Relativität alles Seins am besten darzustellen vermag, so stört 
er zu Gunsten des Stoffes das Gleichgewicht, das Pater 
zwischen Stoff und Form stets gefordert hat. Wilde er¬ 
wartet nunmehr, [that] perhaps there may come into my art 
also, no less than into my life, a still deeper note, one of greater 
unity of passion, and directness of Impulse. Not width 
but intensity is the true aim of modern art. We are no longer 
in art concerned with the type. It is with the exception that 
we have to do. I cannot put my sufferings into any form they 
took, I need hardly say. Art only begins where Imitation 
ends, but something must come into my work, of fuller memory 
of words perhaps, of richer cadences, of more curious effects, 
of simpler architectural Order, of some xsthetic quality at any 
rate (De Profundis, S. 99 f.). 

Wie weit die Übereinstimmung zwischen Pater und 
Wilde geht, mag folgende Überlegung zeigen. 

In seiner Untersuchung über den Stil wies Pater die 
wesentlichen Voraussetzungen aller Kunst samt den Kriterien 
nach, die Kunst überhaupt, gute Kunst und große Kunst er¬ 
kennen lassen. Eine solche Gabe zum Zergliedern und metho¬ 
dischen Wiederaufbau eignete Wilde nicht. Aber was Pa¬ 
ter nach sorgfältiger Analyse möglichst abstrakt formulierte,. 
das verwirklichte Wilde, sich zur Genüge, durch das Er¬ 
leben der sorrow; d. h. des Philosophen Formel erfüllte sich 
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bei dem im Konkreten befangenen Künstler an der sorroto * 
Die unmittelbar voraufgehenden Kerkererlebnisse und W i 1 - 
d e’s Einseitigkeit überhaupt machen es begreiflich, daß er nur 
der sorrow das Vermögen zugesteht, große Kunst hervor¬ 
zubringen. Solche Kunst gehört in folgende Pate r’sche 
Kategorie: if it [good art] he devoted further to the increase 
of men’s happiness , to the redemption of the oppressed, or the 

enlargement of our sympathies with each other . it will 

be also great art (Appreciations, S. 38). P a t e r’s Definition, 
die bereits ausführlich mitgeteilt wurde (vgl. oben S. 55) 
ist umfassender; aber es ist wirklich nur ein Grad-, kein Art¬ 
unterschied, der Pater von W i 1 d e in De Profundis trennt. 

Diese wesentliche Übereinstimmung geht nun keineswegs 
auf Pater’schen Einfluß zurück; vielmehr haben einzig die 
Erfahrungen des Zuchthauses — genauer der letzten Monate 
in Reading — den Formalismus gebrochen, der schließlich nur 
noch auf dekorative Wirkungen ausging. So kärglich die 
kunsttheoretischen Ausführungen in De Profundis sind, sie 
alle bekunden den Verzicht auf die Vorherrschaft der Form; 
bekunden das Eindringen des Stofflichen in der Art, daß sich 
eben jene überraschende Entsprechung mit Pater ergibt. 

Daß die nachgewiesene, grundlegende Wandlung der 
Wild e’schen Künstlehre in De Profundis noch nicht erkannt 
worden ist, liegt wohl zunächst daran, daß sich Wilde nur 
selten über diesen Punkt äußert; dann pflegen ja auch Konfes¬ 
sionen von Zuchthäuslern wie Wilde nicht nach kunsttheore¬ 
tischen Bruchstücken, durchforscht zu werden; und endlich steht 
den mehr oder weniger vereinzelten Bemerkungen in De Pro - 
fundis die Reihe der vollendeten, kunsttheoretischen Schriften 
gegenüber, die man leicht als endgültig auffassen kann. Selbst 
R a n s o m e bemerkt die Wandlung in De Profundis nicht: 
His artistic attitude had not yet been changed , heißt es a. a. 0. 
auf Seite 161 von W i 1 d e’s Kerkerleben. In diesem Fall 
wird R a n s o m e sicher durch seine Untersuchungsweise ge¬ 
täuscht, die der Regel folgt: it is not in what books say, but 
in their style that we look for the secrets of their writers (ib.); 
er hat die Anzeichen übersehen, die auf eine bevorstehende 
Revolution der Kunstauffassung hindeuten; oder wie wären 
sonst folgende Sätze zu verstehen: Still, 1 am conscious now 
that bchind all this beauty , satisfying though it may be y there 
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is some spirit hidden of which tlie painted forms and shapes 
are but modes of Manifestation, and it is with this spirit that 
I desire to become in harmony . I have grown tired of the 
articulate utterance of men and things. The Mystical in 
Nature — this is what I am looking for . It is absolutely 
necessary for me to find it somewhere (De Profundis , S. 120). 
Zu oft hat Wilde vor dem Jahre 1895 jeden Versuch einer 
metaphysischen oder irgendwie geistigen Interpretation eines 
Kunstwerks verdammt, als das unbemerkt bleiben dürfte, wie 
er hier solchen früheren Behauptungen widerspricht. Etwas 
Ähnliches fand sich bereits in der symbolischen Auffassung 
der modernen Landschaftskunst (vgl. oben S. 72). Wenn der¬ 
artige Widersprüche auch nicht in ihrer vollen Tragweite zu 
nehmen sind, weil die obigen Sätze dem Gesamtton des Buches 
nicht ganz entsprechen, so haben sie doch gewiß sympto¬ 
matische Bedeutung, insofern sie den Willen zur Überwindung 
der früheren Ansichten erkennen lassen. 


Daß W i 1 d e’s neue Kunstanschauungen nicht in theo¬ 
retischen Andeutungen stecken blieben, sondern lebenskräftig 
waren, beweist seine Bailad of Reading Goal. In diesem Ge¬ 
dicht vollendet sich der Übergang aus der formal-dekorativen 
Kunst zur großen Kunst. Es steht in völligem Gegensatz zu 
W i 1 d e’s früheren Dichtungen, im selben Sinne im Gegensatz, 
wie die Kunsttheorien vor und nach dem Zuchthaus. Die Bal¬ 
lade bezeugt, daß Wilde mit der Abkehr vom Aesthetizismus 
ernst gemacht hat; die gewaltige Umwandlung, die in Reading 
einsetzte, in Bameval sein Leben, ja, wie R a n s o m e mit¬ 
teilt, seine geistige Haltung überhaupt völlig änderte, findet 
ihre künstlerische Darstellung in The Bailad of Reading Goal. 
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III. Kapitel. 

Ergebnisse. 

% 

Die vorliegende Untersuchung liefert folgende Resultate. 
In den Jahren 1874—77 übernahm Wilde aus Pater’s 
Renaissance einige Sätze, die durch anregende Wortwahl über 
ihre eigentliche Bedeutung hinaus weisen. Nur die Form fes¬ 
selte ihn, nicht der Gehalt der Prägungen; den ersetzte er in 
seinen Gedichten durch persönliche Inhalte. 

Als um das Jahr 1877 die Jugendideale ihre Kraft ein¬ 
büßten, die Rosa Mystica aber noch Knospe war, weckte und 
gestaltete die Conclusion zur Renaissance eine Lebensanschau¬ 
ung, deren Freude Vanthea besingt, und deren Bitterkeit Heia* 
beklagt. Ihre Merkmale waren leidenschaftliches Suchen nach 
Genuß und Auskosten des Augenblicks um seiner selbst willen. 
Die sinnliche Interpretation der Conclusion war in W i 1 d e’s 
Veranlagung begründet *). In Pate r'schen Wendungen fand 
dieser frühe Hedonismus seinen Ausdruck; daraus darf ge¬ 
schlossen werden, daß vornehmlich die Renaissance W i 1 d e zu 
einer Lebensanschauung geführt hat, die für sein Leben und 
Künstlertum bestimmend geblieben ist. 

Um 1882 verdrängte unter P a t e r’s unverkennbarem 
Einfluß die Kunst als höchster Wert die sinnliche Lust. 
Wilde drang also in den Sinn der Renaissance ein. Der 
Pate r’sche Essay über Wordsworth verursachte eine ober¬ 
flächliche Wendung zum Platonismus, die im Dorian Gray 
bereits wieder aufgegeben wurde. In diesem Roman löst sich 
Wilde vom aesthetischen Hedonismus, um zu dem Kyre- 
naicismus der frühsten Zeit zurückzukehren. Auch jetzt tut 
die Renaissance gute Dienste: in ihren Sätzen und Wendun- 

1) Nachdrücklich sei betont, daß eine solche sinnlich hedonistische 
Auffassung: der Conclusion mit Pater’s Absichten und Ansichten un¬ 
vereinbar war. P a t e r 's Epikureismus ging zwar auf möglichst viele 
und verschiedenartige, lustbetonte Erfahrungen aus, doch sollte sich dies 
Prinzip — seiner persönlichen Veranlagung entsprechend — für die 
.Weisesten dieser Welt 4 nur im Ästhetischen Genuß erfüllen. Zweifellos 
verleiteten aber seine abstrakten Ausführungen zu andren Auslegungen, 
darunter auch zu solchen wie die Wilde ’sche. 
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gen dringt Wilde über die Verherrlichung einer platten Ge¬ 
nuß weit hinaus auf Vergeistigung des “Sinnlichen. Erst im 
Zuchthaus brach er mit dem Hedonismus; alles Menschliche, 
besonders aber der Menschen Leid, ward ihm nun wertvoll, 
und diese verstehende Lebenshaltung brachte ihn seinem 
Lehrer näher, als er es je zuvor gewesen. 

Pater hat ferner die aesthetischen Anschauungen 
W i 1 d e s beeinflußt; ja man kann ohne Übertreibung sagen, 
daß Pater die breite Grundlage hergegeben, die Wilde in 
einen eigenartigenFormaiismus verengerte, den er erst in zwölf¬ 
ter Stunde auf gab. P a t e r’s geistvolle Auffassung der Farbe 
(Sandro Botticelli) überlebte bei Wilde nicht das Jahr 1883. 
Dagegen das Axiom: Musik ist der vollkommenste Kunsttyp 
(The School of Giorgione) übernahm er um 1882 in seiner 
ganzen Tragweite und ohne irgend eine Änderung. Um 1887 
vereinseitigte er die innige 
und hob so die Gleichwertigkeit auf, die Pater beiden zuer¬ 
kannte: Wilde schätzte die Form höher; und als for¬ 
malste Kunst, die verschiedenartigen Genießenden ver¬ 
schiedenartige Erfüllungsmöglichkeiten bietet, trat die Musik 
an die Spitze seiner Wertskala. Diese Abweichung von Pater 
schlug nach dem Bruch mit den früheren Anschauungen in De 
Profundis in ihr Gegenteil um: die Literatur vermittelt das 
Menschliche glücklicher und getreuer als die Musik, weil sie 
sich den Besonderheiten des Stoffes genauer anpaßt; sie blieb 
die höchste Kunst in W i 1 d e’s Aesthetik. 

Die nahezu unbedingte Wertung der Form, die Ursache 
der obigen, wichtigsten Abweichung von Pater, wurzelt 
ihrerseits auch in Pate r’s School of Giorgione , und zwar in 
der Betonung des sinnlichen Elementes im Kunstwerk, d. h. 
der besondren Schönheitsqualität, die nur aus der geeigneten 
Bearbeitung des jeweiligen Materials erzielt wird und den rein 
aesthetischen Wert des Kunstwerks ausmacht. Diese An¬ 
schauung lehnte assoziative Faktoren jeder Art bei der Wür¬ 
digung künstlerischer Gegenstände ab. Wilde nannte be¬ 
deutsamerweise gerade dies rein aesthetische Verhalten den 
einzigen Anlaß für die Abkehr der jüngeren Schule von 

R u s k i n. Wichtiger noch ist, daß es Wilde zur unbe- 

♦ 

dingten Bevorzugung des technischen Materials führte und 
— mit polemischer Wendung gegen Pater selbst — zur 
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Ablehnung der Milieugebundenheit, die dieser immer be¬ 
hauptet hat. 

Wird die Kunst in dieser Weise ihrer natürlichen Vor¬ 
aussetzungen beraubt, so folgt daraus, daß die Bedeutung des 
Stoffes eingeschränkt, die Form aber höher gewertet wird. 

So folgerte denn Wilde in zäher Einseitigkeit aus den 
Grundsätzen der School of Giorgione die nahezu unbedingte 
Wertung der Form als des anschaulichen Korrelats der schöp¬ 
ferischen Phantasie, eine Kunstlehre, die in ihrer paradoxen 
Darstellung zu dem Neuen zu rechnen ist, das er geschaffen 
hat. Sie bedeutet das Ende des Vart pour Vart. Die letzte 
Stufe der Entwicklung führt unbeeinflußt von Pater zu 
einer größeren Übereinstimmung mit dessen Lehre, als sie je 
zuvor erreicht worden war. 

Es ist bemerkenswert, daß trotz der weitgehenden Ent¬ 
sprechungen von einer Beeinflussung des Wild e’schen Stils 
durch Pater eigentlich nicht die Rede sein kann. Dies wird 
begreiflich, wenn man aus den mannigfachen Äußerungen 
beider Künstler über ihre Stilideale ersieht, daß sie beide ihr 
Erleben möglichst restlos und angemessen darstellen wollen. 
Trotzdem sie nun beide ähnlich disponiert waren, — sonst wäre 
ja Wild e’s enge Nachfolge und Jüngerschaft schwer be¬ 
greiflich — zeigen ihre Persönlichkeiten Unterschiede, die 
größer sind, als die Gemeinsamkeiten. Pater verhielt sich 
den Erscheinungen gegenüber weniger abschätzend oder nach 
festen Maßstäben wertsetzend, als vielmehr verständnisvoll er¬ 
klärend, auslegend und kraft selbständigen Mit- und Nach¬ 
erlebens eigenartig neuschöpfend. Er war sich stets deutlich 
bewußt, daß im Kunstwerk der Zeitgeist, der ewig wechselnde, 
in anschauliche Form gebannt worden ist, und daß der be¬ 
rufende Genießende die abgeklärte Gestaltung des geistigen 
Lebens verflossener Zeiten in sich aufnimmt. In seinen kri¬ 
tischen Aufsätzen ist das Streben, die historischen Bedingun¬ 
gen sachlich nachzuweisen, ebenso deutlich, wie sich in seinen 
künstlerischen Schöpfungen eine persönliche Gestaltung, auch 
des Zeitgeistes, nicht verkennen läßt. Wenn er auch geneigt 
und begabt war, Altes und Neues in ungeahnten Beziehungen 
zu verknüpfen und die Kontinuität des Weltgeistes eigenartig 
und wirkungsvoll vor dem überraschten Bewußtsein aufblitzen 
'zu lassen, so fanden andrerseits lebenskräftige Ansätze zum 
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Objektiven reichliche Nahrung in einem starken, philosophi¬ 
schen Trieb zur Rechenschaftlegung über Ursprung und Wesen 
jedes verwendeten Bewußtseinsinhaltes. Der Philosoph war 
dem Künstler als Korrektiv beigegeben und machte, daß dieser 
sich in dem hedonistischen Relativismus nicht verlor; er über¬ 
sah dessen Ursachen und Folgen, nahm als Künstler nur das 
Realisierbare an. Anfangs der achtziger Jahre überwand er 
den Hedonismus, und unter dem Einfluß des deutschen Idealis¬ 
mus, besonders Hegels, drang er mehr und mehr zu absoluten 
Werten durch. Schließlich darf man eine Art wissenschaft¬ 
licher Gründlichkeit in all seinem Tun nicht unerwähnt 
lassen. 

Wilde dagegen war ein Tyrann den Erscheinungen 
gegenüber, ein Selbstherrlicher, der nur nach seinem aesthe- 
tischen Empfinden schätzte, weil für ihn der Gegenstand erst 
spät Eigenwert bekam. Die Einheit in all den schillernden 
Ausdrucksformen seines Wesens ist Selbstbewußtsein, lebens¬ 
starker Wille zur Macht. Nie sah er etwas andres als sich 
selbst, und zeitliche Bedingtheit sowie besondre zeitliche Be¬ 
ziehungen seiner aesthetischen Gegenstände stellte er, wenn 
überhaupt, möglichst frei von wissenschaftlicher Objektivität 
dar. Obgleich er sich als Apostel des beschaulichen Nichts¬ 
tuns gab, hat er an der künstlerischen Form viel gearbeitet. 
Sein aesthetisches Temperament beherrscht alle übrigen seeli¬ 
schen Anlagen. Er war ausschließlich Künstler, mit allen 
Reizen und Mängeln einseitiger, aber starker Individualitäten. 
Als solcher gab er sich auch rückhaltlos einem Relativismus 
hin, den Pater früh verabschiedete. Eines hatte er, was 
seines Lehrers Schriften gänzlich fehlte: scharfen Witz. Sicher 
hängt der Satzbau der späteren Schriften mit den witzigen 
Wirkungen zusammen, die Wilde am liebsten erzielte. 
Witz dringt auf größte Knappheit im Ausdruck; daher ist er 
in der ernsthafteren Rhetorik der frühen achtziger Jahre 
nicht zu finden. Später werden Wild e’s Sätze kürzer, ihr 
Verlauf glatter. Wenn Pater denkt, so strömen ihm die 
Ideen mit zahllosen Assoziationen so reichlich zu, daß er den 
stets wachsenden Komplex nicht in linearen Verlauf zwingt, 
weil dieser die Art seines Erlebens falsch vermitteln würde; 
seine Sätze sind daher oft sehr verwickelt. Wilde sah die 
Dinge einfacher, die dem Philosophen in ihren vielartigen Be- 
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zügen entgegentraten: ihm ist das einfache Satzbild gemäß. 
Auch die Wortwahl richtet sich für beide Künstler nach ver¬ 
schiedenen Grundsätzen: Pater sucht in Nachfolge Flau- 
b e r t’s das “mot propre *; Wilde will musikalische Wir¬ 
kungen, daher seine Vorliebe für vokalreiche, fremdartige 
Wörter, für Alliteration und eine vorzüglich dekorative Bar¬ 
stellungsweise überhaupt. P a t e r’s Persönlichkeit vermag 
mitunter das in die Darstellung zu bringen, was er in seinem 
Aufsatz Style mit soul bezeichnet hat: ein unbewußtes Korre¬ 
lat wahren Menschentums, das der Logik des Stils, dem 
strenggegliederten und gewissenhaften Aufbau des Kunst¬ 
werks, zur Seite tritt. Bei Wilde hingegen findet sich das 
Ideal restlos bewußten Stils verwirklicht; er endet bei einem 
Symbolismus, der zweifellos viele aesthetische Erlebnismög¬ 
lichkeiten birgt, aber in seiner bewußten und gewollten For- 

höchster Kunst hervorzubringen 

vermag. 


malität nie die Wirkung 
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